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EDITORIAL COMMENTS 


The German-Austrian Agreement 


URING this period of anxious waiting, while the 
D Great Powers are trying to ascertain Germany’s real 


mind regarding world-peace, Herr Hitler, by con- 
cluding a friendly agreement with Austria, has taken a de- 
cided step towards its establishment in Europe. One of the 
worst psychological errors of the victors in the War was their 
attempt to keep apart, politically and economically, two 
neighbouring German peoples. The successful prevention of 
the commercial Anschluss between the two States, by a de- 
cision on purely political lines whereby the World Court 
grievously impaired its own credit, was a main factor in the 
German revolt against Versailles, and, if the Fiihrer had not 
been so ill-advised as to found his nationalist movement on 
an unsound and unChristian racial theory, Austria might long 
ago have sought from the Reich that general support which 
her crippled condition makes necessary. But Austria has 
been, and is, ruled by Catholic statesmen to whom full-blown 
Nazi-ism is as abhorrent as it is to ourselves, and Herr Hitler, 
himself an Austrian, has finally and wisely accepted the fact 
that his brethren across the frontier desire to retain both their 
complete independence and their full Christian culture. It 
is this aspect of the arrangement which interests us here. 
Real friendship with Germany on these terms cannot but 
strengthen the Faith at home, and at the same time help the 
persecuted Church in the Fatherland. And if, as is supposed, 
Signor Mussolini looks benignantly on this rapprochement, 
another cause of friction in Central Europe will be removed, 
to the benefit of Catholicism on both sides of the Alps. 


The True Basis of World Fellowship 


HE conviction that world-peace must ultimately rest 
upon love is thoroughly Christian. No Catholic, there- 
fore, should fail in sympathy with the efforts made by earnest 
folk outside the Church to emphasize the fact of human 
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brotherhood, which it is her office to proclaim—efforts which 
culminated in London, during the first half of last month, in 
a Conference on World Fellowship, organized by the World 
Congress of Faiths. It was attended by “‘representatives of 
the chief religions of the world, as well as of philosophy and 
of science,’’ but, naturally enough, not by any representative 
of the religion long ago indefectibly established on earth by 
God Incarnate. For, in whatever other points these various 
religious and philosophical systems differ, they all agree in 
denying, not only the claim made by Jesus Christ to be the 
Son of God, sent by His Father to teach all truth and pro- 
claim to all men the one way of salvation, but also the claim 
of the existing Catholic Church to be the identical institution 
established by Him to effect that purpose. Their search for 
the true basis of human fellowship was rendered unnecessary 
two thousand years ago by the institution of the Church, 
‘the pillar and the ground of truth’’: their present confused 
and ineffective gropings after that basis are the result of their 
refusal to accept the guidance of divine authority, and their 
determination to rely for the satisfaction of mind and soul, 
after which they hunger, on their own sentiments and reasons. 


The Blind leading the Blind 


ROM the Catholic point of view, the proceedings of the 

Conference, as summarized in the Press, were exceedingly 
pathetic. The revelation of God Himself, divinely authenti- 
cated and interpreted by His Church, was wholly ignored, 
whilst all the vagaries of the weak, limited and changeable 
human mind, which that revelation was intended to forestall 
and remedy, ran riot in the display of a thousand errors, old 
and modern. We are told that services were conducted each 
day of the Conference severally by a Free Churchman, an 
Anglican, a Buddhist, a Hindu, a Jew, a Moslem, a Con- 
fucian, a Quaker, and so on, but such broadmindedness left 
things just where they stood, and so there emerges from the 
reports little except the usual banal generalizations about “‘the 
failure of the Churches,’’ their duty ‘‘to revise the presenta- 
tion of their creeds, eliminating the incredible’ (!), the need 
of a ‘new faith, caring little about theology’’ and the like. 
Perhaps an increase of toleration, based on the feeling that 
religion, being purely personal, must find a variety of differ- 
ent expressions, may have resulted from the Conference; in 
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the circumstances, little else could be hoped for. After all, 
the truth which inspires and directs common action must be 
absolute and authoritative. Amongst the speakers, on July 
7th, we note the name of a member of the Greek Orthodox 
Church, M. Nicolas Berdiaeff, whose writings in the past 
have been commended to Catholics but who, if the following 
words are correctly attributed to him, does not deserve such 
commendation. What he is reported to have said—and the 
context cannot alter its meaning—is, ‘‘all religions have been 
transformed out of all recognition by interpretation through 
successive generations.”’ The phrase ‘“‘all religions’’ pre- 
sumably includes the Catholic. 


The League in a White Sheet 


HE fifty-two nations in the League which championed 
'T the cause of their fellow-member, Abyssinia, denounced 
Italy as an unjust aggressor, and yet continued to all prac- 
tical purposes to assist the aggression, had reason to feel 
shame and humiliation when, on June goth, the Emperor 
Haile Selassie reproached the Assembly with its lip-service 
to its obligations, and pointed out that its failure to support 
his cause was a betrayal of the cause of all the small nations. 
The Assembly as a whole made no answer, did not even con- 
fess regret for its inaction, or sympathy with the man it had 
misled and betrayed. Only some small States, notably the 
Union of South Africa, endorsed and emphasized the Em- 
peror’s view that, by not making their collective action effec- 
tive, the League nations have shattered confidence in the 
organization as it now exists. The Assembly, on its part, 
whilst agreeing that the useless system of sanctions should be 
abolished, refused to ‘‘recognize’’ the conquest of Abyssinia 
—a mere empty gesture which, unaccompanied by any real 
assistance given to the Abyssinians still in arms, will not pre- 
vent Italy consolidating and developing what she has con- 
quered. Mr. Eden suggested that the reason of the League’s 
failure was ‘‘that there are certain risks which nations are not 
prepared to run, save where their own interests are more 
directly at stake than they were in this case.’’ He might have 
affirmed rather than hinted that undoubted fact. Collective 
security has not yet been recognized by the Great Powers as 
their chief interest, and, until it is, their combination in its 
support must be precarious. 
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Collective Security the Hit In 
HE fundamental error which vitiated the ‘‘Dictate of 
Versailles’’ and all the subsequent efforts made by poli- 

ticians to avert the scourge of war from sorely-stricken man- 

kind, consisted in looking upon national interests as some- 
thing distinct from and superior to the welfare of the race as 

a whole, and not realizing that settled conditions of world- 

peace are de facto the highest good of each individual nation. 

The Versailles dictators thought they could combine punish- 

ment with pacification—a tragic misconception persevered in 

for years in defiance of reason until, by an inevitable nemesis, 
the conquered nation is now in a position to dictate terms of 
peace to the conquerors. Mr. Baldwin, who unites a sound 
judgment in international matters with a seeming inability to 
give it much effect, spoke on July 2nd of ‘‘the mad folly of 
Europe,’’ shown in the piling up of armaments to the destruc- 
tion of international trade. The folly is essentially a reluc- 
tance to abate absolute sovereignty to the measure required by 
the common good. It was manifest during the so-called Dis- 
armament Conference when the chief preoccupation of the 
several Governments was to maintain all the armed strength 
they could. And so little has the idea of international 
solidarity and collective security penetrated the political mind, 
that the bulk of the Great Powers of Europe have become, for 
the time, Absolutisms, whilst no responsible representative 
of the others is able to discard the old mentality. Listen to 

Mr. Chamberlain, anticipating his colleague Mr. Eden, on 

sanctions : ‘‘Is it not apparent . . . that in the presence of such 

a risk [of war] nations cannot be relied upon to proceed to the 

last extremity of war, unless their vital interests are con- 

cerned?’’ The words italicized imply that the enforcement 
of the pledge of collective security is not a vital interest of any 
nation—an abandonment of the very root idea and aim of the 

League of Nations. 


Reform of the League 


HE inability of politicians ‘‘for reasons of state’’ to 
speak their whole minds about any given international 
crisis probably accounts for much of the hesitation and incon- 
sistency that appear in their actions and utterances. But it 
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argues little political wisdom to concentrate on immediate 
needs to the entire ignoring of wider issues. We do not doubt 
that, in a general way, ministers see in collective action 
against unjust war the only hope for the future of civilization. 
But, because they do not identify the particular welfare with 
the general, their policies often endanger both. The Great 
Powers which manipulate the League—it is only natural that 
they should, for its strength and efficiency depend upon them 
—are still primarily engrossed with their personal aims and 
projects. On that rock, now for the second time, the vessel 
which carries the fate of mankind has struck. It will hardly 
survive a third disaster of the sort, and all who are interested 
in the extension of the reign of iaw from the national com- 
munity to the international, must now collaborate in an effort 
to avert such a calamity by making it more seaworthy. We 
have the experience of many years to guide us, if only we 
can read it aright, but the task is, unfortunately, made more 
difficult by the emergence of several national systems, more 
or less durable, which recognize no higher good than that of 
the State, interpreted in terms of secular welfare—very in- 
tractable material for harmonious association with other 


national entities. 


Back to Pope Benedict 


N the other hand, there are many States whose citizens 

retain some measure of political freedom that still shrink 
from contemplating any national sacrifice for the furtherance 
of international peace—the outcry in certain quarters against 
the mere suggestion of ‘‘collective trusteeship’’ and a more 
equitable sharing of access to undeveloped lands and goods 
is sad proof of this unthinking egotism—and there are others 
whose ideals are vitiated by the false philosophy of pacifism. 
What with the blindly selfish, the mistakenly idealist and the 
rigidly nationalist darkening counsel on every side, there 
seems little chance of the League being remodelled on sound 
lines, unless the members of the supranational Church unite 
in advocating them. Between now and the date (August 15th) 
when League members are asked to hand in their suggestions 
for reform to be presented to the next Assembly, Catholics 
must do their utmost to develop and propagate the right 
principles, so often enunciated by their leaders, of inter- 
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national collaboration. We notice elsewhere in this issue the 
important Catholic Peace Conference held in London at the 
beginning of last month for this especial purpose. Here we 
may call attention to a pamphlet—‘‘The Peace Action of 
Pope Benedict XV’’—issued by the American Catholic As- 
sociation for International Peace, which summarizes the start- 
ling revelations contained in Friedrich Ritter von Lama’s 
book on the same subject, issued in 1932, and promptly sup- 
pressed by the German Government. It shows how the sug- 
gestions for peace negotiations made by the Pope in the sum- 
mer of 1917 and accepted in substance by both belligerents, 
were finally rejected through the machinations of Chancellor 
Michaelis, acting under the inspiration of the German Evan- 
gelical Alliance. Thus the War, with its ever accumulating 
waste of life and treasure, was drawn out for more than an- 
other year, all because of the envenomed bigotry of a Lutheran 
sect, desperately afraid of any credit accruing to the Holy See 
in the jubilee year of Luther’s revolt. It is almost incredible, 
yet fully-documented evidence is to be found in von Lama’s 
book, which we trust will be speedily translated into English. 
To the principles of Pope Benedict’s Peace Note the world 
must come at last, if any attempt to reconstruct the League 
in a durable and workable fashion is to succeed. 


The Plague of Extremists 


T is a question which of the two unsound extremes—the 

militarist or the pacifist—is the more prejudicial to the 
establishment of peace. The former exaggerates the need and 
right of self-defence into a claim for military preponderance : 
the latter would deprive that right of its needful basis in 
reason. At the moment, the perfectly reasonable demand of 
the citizen everywhere for security against war is weakened 
by the sentimentalists, who even invoke Christianity in their 
support, denouncing as immoral the use of the only weapon, 
that of force, which can keep the wicked from transgression, 
whilst, on the other hand, the militarist is always exhibiting 
a tendency to substitute might for right in his dealings with 
others. To-day, under the plea of bringing the nation’s de- 
fences up to ‘‘a standard commensurate with its responsi- 
bilities’’—the phrase is from The Times—all the sinister in- 
fluences which profit by war preparations are busily at work. 
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But no one has told the taxpayer whose resources are drawn 
on for this purpose to what extent the nation’s defences have 
fallen short of the proper standard or—more important still— 
what that standard really is. It is somewhat ominous that the 
War Minister has declared his purpose to put the nation into 
a state of fear and that other responsible speakers keep dwell- 
ing on “‘the country’s extreme peril.’’ Once a condition of 
panic is established, once ‘‘fear has abolished the support of 
reason,’’ then Governments feel themselves emancipated from 
that salutary criticism which is the birthright and safeguard 
of a free democracy. From the debates last month on the 
defence estimates it was plain that many of our legislators have 
begun to think in terms of ‘‘the next war’’—an abominable 
phrase, frequently used in the heat of discussion without 
qualification or reflection. One would have thought that the 
columns of ‘‘In Memoriam’’ notices appearing daily in the 
Press and recording War-bereavements still poignant after 
twenty years, would have prevented anyone mentioning war 
without at the same time denouncing its inherent barbarism 
or speaking without shame of the likelihood of its recurrence. 


National Complacency 


T is true that advocates of renewed armament-competition 
) es that is what, since the standards are necessarily shift- 
ing, it amounts to—seem quite convinced that to make Britain 
stronger and stronger is to further the cause of peace. The 
Times, for instance, says magisterially (July roth): ‘‘There 
is no doubt that strong British forces are a stabilizing influ- 
ence in a disturbed world. Their strength threatens no legiti- 
mate foreign interest, but their weakness may well be an in- 
vitation to would-be disturbers of the peace... The restora- 
tion of British forces is an urgent need no less for the world 
at large than for the British Empire itself.’”’ And the Secre- 
tary of State for Air, opening a new aerodrome on July 4th, 
expressed the same complacent yet baseless conviction— 


No one in any country near or far believes that a single 
machine in the Air Force will ever be used for the pur- 
pose of aggression. They know the Force only exists to 
keep the peace of the world, and every man in that Force 
has in his heart . . . one thought and one prayer that he 
may serve to keep the peace of the world... We have 
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but one aim, to see that the highways of the air may in 
the future be the ways of peace. 


The manifest sincerity of these utterances, which may even 
echo our own sentiments, must not blind us to the effect they 
must naturally have on other Great Powers, whose desire for 
world-peace may be as strong as ours but who may reasonably 
claim a share in maintaining it. Until the other nations freely 
grant to this country the sole burden and privilege of policing 
the world (and, incidentally, shaping it to its own designs), 
it is only common sense to remember their lawful aims and 
ambitions, and seek to combine with them for the common 
welfare. A bland assumption that we alone are fitted for 
leadership is obviously a barrier to harmonious co-operation 
with ‘‘the lesser breeds without the law.’’ There is no room 
in the modern world for both imperialism and peace. 


Bigger and Better Bombers 


HE papers have been lately full of the military air-dis- 

plays at Hendon and elsewhere, stressing the elabora- 
tion of yet faster and bigger bombing-planes and boasting of 
British superiority in these weapons of destruction. Of 
course, the papers must always be on the look-out for what 
will interest and thrill their readers: it is not their business 
to take account of the possible international reactions to their 
vaunts. And, no doubt, the need to encourage recruiting for 
the defence forces prompts the authorities to stage such shows 
as the militaristic Air-Displays at Hendon, which afford 
magnificent and thrilling spectacles, but which also parade 
our readiness to take full advantage of the latest means of in- 
discriminate slaughter, the use of which, especially when 
combined with poison gas, is of such very doubtful morality. 
Yet, the Premier has constantly deplored the use of the air 
for warfare, and this country has ratified, as have the other 
Powers, the Convention against Gas warfare. Unless some- 
thing official continues to be done and said to counteract the 
militarism of the Press and to signify our abiding abhorrence 
of these savage developments of modern war and our anxiety 
to unite with other nations in abolishing them altogether, 
these much-advertised Air-Displays, to which schoolchildren 
are admitted as a special treat, can only tend to blunt the pub- 
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lic conscience, and to make more remote the general realiza- 
tion of the iniquity of slaughtering innocent non-combatants. 


International Conference on Social Work 


HE Third International Conference on Social Work 

brought to London over 1,000 social workers from the 
countries of Europe, America and the Far East. The general 
subject was ‘Social Work and the Community’’ and un- 
questionably the Conference has been a success for the general 
sessions, the sectional meetings and the less formal conversa- 
tions have helped all—and many delegates were leaders of 
wide influence—to escape from one of the greatest dangers 
that can befall the social worker, namely, the idea that nothing 
matters but the unimpeded routine work which falls to his lot. 
The Conference has helped its members to see their work in 
right perspective in relation to the community as a whole and 
to its changing needs, and, above all, in relation to the nature 
and destiny of man. Some home truths were simply put by 
the Master of Balliol, such as the following: ‘‘Because an 
organization exists to do a certain thing, do not think that 
necessarily it can do it.”’ 

As at the two previous Conferences, Paris in 1928, and 
Frankfort in 1932, Catholics took prominent part in the enter- 
prise and were present in large numbers. Their help and 
vigorous intervention were greatly appreciated. It was grati- 
fying to hear Dr. Fairfield and Pére Charles, S.J., as the re- 
presentatives of Great Britain and Belgium in a platform 
symposium among speakers from some ten different countries. 
Again and again the large audience applauded as sound and 
simple principles were driven home. Throughout the work 
of the Conference Catholic collaboration was welcomed and 
effective because Catholic social work in other countries was 
able to present a body of highly-trained experts, some of the 
foremost rank, some well known on commissions at Geneva 
and elsewhere, and all well versed in Catholic social doctrine. 


The Pope and the Cinema 


LL interested in the morals of the young have long been 
Aca about the portentous development of the 
cinema with its direct and vigorous appeal to eye and ear. It 
combines the potentialities both for good and evil which exist 
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in the Press and the stage, and the State in various countries 
has established a certain modicum of control over it, since it 
is particularly liable to be exploited for purposes of gain by 
the unconscientious. In addition, different religious bodies 
are active in counteracting its evil influence, the American 
Legion of Decency being the most conspicuous and success- 
ful. A similar organization amongst Catholics in this country, 
where it is computed that nearly 20 million people patronize 
the films every week, was started some little time ago, but 
has apparently lapsed. Amongst non-Catholics, the Chris- 
tian Cinema Council has projected a Conference to consider 
how to make the cinema safe for children. Happily for the 
stimulation and co-ordination of all Catholic efforts through- 
out the world to safeguard this great recreative and educative 
institution against abuse, the Holy Father has lately issued a 
letter, ‘‘Vigilanti Cura,’’ which will be welcomed by all who 
have public morality at heart, but especially by ourselves. 


Civil War in Spain 


HE conflict which has broken out in Spain has long 

been impending. If the elementary rights of liberty and 
conscience, the rights of parents, the rights of religion, were 
to survive the oppression of the secularists wresting the forms 
of all to the destruction of freedom, the final appeal to the 
sword had to be made. The issue is primarily moral and re- 
ligious—whether a godless tyranny inspired by Marx is to 
prevail in the Peninsula or the Catholicism which is the guar- 
dian of civil and political rights as well as of the rights of 
God. If ever revolt against existing authority was justified 
it is so here, when the Government is notoriously abusing its 
powers in the endeavour to deprive a large section of the 
population, almost certainly the majority, of its power to 
fulfil its duties towards God and the responsibilities He has 
entrusted to them. No unprejudiced mind, free from anti- 
Catholic obsessions, can doubt that Spain is now witnessing 
an attack by the secular State against the idea of God upon 
which, notwithstanding, the stability of the State is based. 
Yet how few members of the secular English Press make any 
effort to shake off their traditional bigotry and recognize at 
work abroad the evil principles which they condemn at home. 
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ASCETICS AND HUMANISTS 


LEET STREET, ablaze with old school ties, was re- 
ee much embarrassed by the arrival of a book for 
review from the charming pen of Miss Helen Waddell. 

The book, a small one entitled ‘‘The Desert Fathers,’’ consists 
of translated extracts from the enormous tome, ‘‘De Vita et 
Verbis Seniorum libri X,’’ which a Dutch Jesuit, Herbert 
Rosweyde, published at Antwerp in 1615. Now, wandering 
scholars and medieval lyrical poets Fleet Street could under- 
stand. They were in its own tradition. But to be invaded by 
Desert Fathers all of a sudden, to have Paul’s pair of lions 
and Antony’s pig and the hyena of Macarius blunder into 
one’s sanctum of a hot June morning—really, Miss Waddell 
might have been more considerate. The reactions of Fleet 
Street to her disconcerting venture up the Nile varied from 
fury to facetiousness, not, of course, at her expense, for she is 
much too fine a scholar and accomplished a stylist to abide 
the reviewers’ question. Indeed, one of them announced 
boldly in a sober morning journal that he ‘‘adored Helen 
Waddell.’’ But the writ, love me love my dog (or lion, porker, 
hyena, dragon, as the case may be) apparently does not run 
in Fleet Street, and it was the same expansive soul who de- 
livered himself thus on the same occasion : ‘‘I hate the Desert 
Fathers. I share Gibbon’s rage that these inhuman eremites 
should have pushed the world a step nearer to the Dark Ages, 
away from Plato and the sweet tolerance of the Christian 
Gospel. These were the tormentors who, in their fierce 
egotism, invented the demons of sin and the hobgoblins of 
lust... ‘O perverse fury of a dullard brain’—which in seek- 
ing to purify the human soul, allowed the sacred mind of man 
to wilt among the sands of the Thebaid or to sink slowly in 
the Mareotic swamp.’’ Does not that smack of Nitria’s own 
saltpetre, grand, bitter, flaming stuff, worthy of a son of the 
Desert? Still, it is a little difficult to picture Mr. Harold 
Nicolson girt in a sheepskin on the top of Nelson’s Column. 
It is a sad thing that genial and gifted men like Mr. Nicol- 
son should write such nonsense. On any other subject his 
vehemence would have been editorially queried; but as the 
“inhuman eremites’’ were outlawed long ago by Protestant 
and humanist opinion, abuse of them is a safe form of literary 
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buffoonery. Mr. Nicolson would seem to have derived his 
knowledge of the Desert Fathers exclusively from ‘‘La Tenta- 
tion de St. Antoine’ and ‘‘Thais.’’ Those productions of 
salacious humanism are easier reading than Abbot Butler’s 
edition of Palladius or Mgr. Ladeuze’s ‘‘Le Cénobitisme 
Pakomien,’’ but Flaubert, the martyr of the mot juste, and 
France, the dreary, leering pessimist, could hardly be expected 
to give Antony and Paphnutius a square deal. 

Mr. Nicolson is a humanist, and the trouble with the 
humanist in all ages is his inveterate parochialism. He gives 
a knowing wink at any timid suggestion that there may be 
more things in heaven and earth than are dreamt of in club 
arm-chairs, as his forbears, the Athenians, did when St. Paul 
mentioned the Cross. He confounds you with a superior re- 
ference to Plato, though that philosopher is full of ‘‘Desert”’ 
principles,’ and, in any case, the world had gone a long way 
from his teaching before there was ever a Desert Father to 
push it further. Moreover, an asceticism, more radical than 
that of the Desert, was taught by the Neo-Platonists, Plotinus 
and Porphyry. Or, uncertain of Plato, the humanist trumps 
you with the sweet tolerance of the Christian Gospels, though 
he does not usually believe in the Gospels or know them suffi- 
ciently well to remember a few such texts as the following : 
“If a man come to Me and hate not his father and mother 
and wife and children and brothers and sisters, yea and his 
own life also, he cannot be my disciple... If any man will 
come after Me, let him deny himself and take up his cross 
and follow Me.’’ One of the things we are told about the 
Desert Fathers is that many of them knew the Gospels by 
heart. 

Humanism besides being parochial is infantile. Its devotees 
never properly grow up. Once an Egyptian priest said to 
Solon : ‘‘You Greeks, you remain always boys,’’ and he did 
not mean it as a compliment. Humanism is just the Greek 
spirit wandering through the ages, a mischievous, irrespon- 
sible poltergeist that delights to smash the hard-won sanctities 
of the Christian spirit. All the devils of Antony’s desert put 
together are less noxious than this silly, abominable imp to 
whom nothing is sacred in time or eternity. The boys who 
mocked the venerable and beneficent old man on the road to 


1 For example, only the pure and the lovers of knowledge, argues Socrates, 
can enter into communion with the gods when they die. ‘‘It is for this reason, 
dear Simmias and Cebes, that those who truly love wisdom, refrain from all 
bodily desires and resist them firmly’’ (‘‘Phzdo,”’ 82 c.). 
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Bethel, yelling at him: ‘‘Go up, thou bald-head,’’ were bud- 
ding humanists, for humanists, like ill-bred children, always 
tend to see only the grotesque and inessential in whatever fails 
to satisfy their man-made standards, the bald head rather than 
the healed waters of Jericho, Socrates’ big nose and ample 
paunch rather than his wisdom, Antony’s long fasts and con- 
tests with demons rather than his inexhaustible charity and 
faithfulness. 

Why do humanists who are often quite tolerant and humor- 
ous people, lose their tempers with the Desert Fathers? Part 
of the explanation may be envy of moral fibres more tough 
than their own. It is understandable that a man, ordered and 
anxious, say, to live a month on orange-juice, or to renounce 
his pipe, should, in his struggles, conceive a grudge against 
Egypt where orange-juice would have been despised as a 
luxury. Asceticism means etymologically athleticism, and 
was directed by the monks to the same innocent end as that 
pursued by matutinal heroes engaged on their daily dozens 
in the bathroom. Unless fitness of soul be somehow a poorer 
ideal than fitness of body, it is difficult to see why the monks’ 
athleticism should be regarded with so much loathing while 
the other kind is honoured with all the swastikas of Nazidom. 
Perhaps Miss Waddell has hit upon the explanation when, 
speaking of pioneers of speed, painters and others who sacri- 
ficed life or mind for their ideals, she writes: ‘‘A man must 
follow his star. We do not grudge it that these should have 
left wife and children and lands and reason for the flick of a 
needle on the speedometer or ‘a still life of a pair of old shoes.’ 
The only field of research in which a man may make no sacri- 
fices, under pain of being called a fanatic, is God.”’ 

The humanist would retort, however, that his quarrel with 
asceticism is not because it pleases God, but because it makes 
men miserable. If the Desert Fathers asserted again and 
again that they were by no means miserable, the belief illus- 
trates just another of their many delusions. The sound 
humanist, Gibbon, knew better, and describes the painful 
reality in his ‘‘Decline and Fall’’ with the insight for which 
he is famous : 


According to their faith and zeal they might employ 
the day, which they passed in their cells, either in vocal 
or mental prayer; they assembled in the evening, and 
they were awakened in the night for the public worship 
of the monastery. The precise moment was determined 
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by the stars, which are seldom clouded in the serene sky 
of Egypt; and a rustic horn or trumpet, the signal of 
devotion, twice interrupted the vast silence of the desert. 
Even sleep, the last refuge of the unhappy, was rigorously 
measured ; the vacant hours of the monk heavily rolled 
along, without business or pleasure ; and before the close 
of each day he had repeatedly accused the tedious pro- 
gress of the sun. In this comfortless state, superstition 
still pursued and tormented her wretched victims. The 
repose which they had sought in the cloister was disturbed 
by tardy repentance, profane doubts, and guilty desires; 
and while they considered each natural impulse as an un- 
pardonable sin, they perpetually trembled on the edge of 
a flaming and bottomless abyss. From the painful 
struggles of disease and despair these unhappy victims 
were sometimes relieved by madness or death." 


Here we see Gibbon right inside the heads of the monks 
and conversant with their most secret thoughts. Rufinus of 
Aquileia had not this advantage when he visited the same 
miserable monks of Egypt in the fourth century, and could 
only record what he saw with his eyes and heard with his ears. 
Miss Waddell gives some delightful passages from his ‘‘His- 
toria Monachorum,’’ but not the following one: ‘‘The glad- 
ness and joy present in them was above all reckoning, and 
such exultation as no other men on earth could possess. Never 
a sad soul was to be found there at all, for if anyone appeared 
a little disconsolate, Father Apollonius would straightway 
seek out the cause, and even if the man himself desired to 
hide it, the Father would frequently disclose what was in his 
heart, as the sufferers themselves testified. He used, there- 
fore, to admonish them, saying that sadness should on no ac- 
count have a place in men whose help is in God. .. For if 
those who love the things of this earth rejoice over their 
fragile and fleeting treasures, how should not we who have 
the promise of a glorious eternity be glad and leap for very 
joy : a 2 

Unfortunately, even Miss Waddell allows herself here and 
there to sacrifice a victim to the Moloch of humanism. It was 
not surprising to find in the Right Hon. H. A. L. Fisher’s 


1 “Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,’’ Bury’s edition, Vol. IV, p. 71. 
Italics inserted. . 

2“‘Supra modum autem letitia et gaudium inerat eis, et tanta exultatio, 
quanta haberi ab ullo hominum non possit in terris. Nullus in eis tristis omnino 
inveniebatur. . .’” Rosweyde, ‘‘De Vita et Verbis Seniorum libri X,’’ p. 464. 
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very humanistic History of Europe a sneer at the ‘‘Egyptian 
solitary, who, perched upon a pillar or a tree, exhibited the 
charms of his pious emaciation and squalor to the admiring 
pilgrims.’’ That is in the good liberal tradition of Lecky who 
described the typical monk as ‘‘a hideous, distorted and 
emaciated maniac, without knowledge, without patriotism, 
without natural affection.’’ But one expected better of Miss 
Waddell’s scholarship than endorsement of such hasty and 
ignorant opinions in the case of St. Simeon Stylites, about 
whom she writes as follows : ‘“That tormented and preposter- 
ous figure belongs to the decadence. His more revolting prac- 
tices, the very reading of which demands a strong and insensi- 
tive stomach, are the more insane extravagances of Eastern 
asceticism, and peculiar to no age and no creed. Incidentally 
they made him extremely offensive to his more fastidious 
brethren. In his later life he had a fantastic success, and in 
death a princely funeral: but thereafter his fame falls curi- 
ously silent.’’ * Now, as one endowed with a far from strong 
and insensitive specimen of the organ mentioned, I testify 
that Miss Waddell’s charitable warning is absolutely unneces- 
sary. I have read the whole tale of Simeon’s ‘‘revolting prac- 
tices’ with no feeling but that of tremendous admiration for 
the grand old man who had the courage to emancipate himself 
from our miserable servitude to the flesh. It was not to 
exhibit the charms of his pious emaciation that Simeon 
climbed his pillar, but to escape from the worship of pil- 
grims, which his humility found intolerable. The ‘‘fastidious 
brethren’? who protested against his methods were, at first, 
fellow-monks in a monastery, rather jealous of his greater 
austerities and, later on, distant brethren, suspicious only of 
his pillar. These soon became reconciled to it when they 
learned with what a genuine saint it was crowned. Moreover, 
Simeon’s fame did not quickly die away, as Miss Waddell 
suggests, for pillar-saints who looked to him as their father 
and the inspirer of their peculiar way of life, were numerous 
in the East throughout the Middle Ages and could be met 
with even as late as the nineteenth century. 

This is not an argument for climbing into the blue in 
Simeon’s wake, though a pillar-top might conceivably help 
to enlarge our rather shrunken horizons. The pillar, any- 
how, is irrelevant. It is the spirit that giveth life, the spirit 
so well described by Pére Delehaye, whose predilection for 


1“The Desert Fathers,’’ p. 13. 
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whitewash in matters hagiographical could hardly be called 
excessive. In his portentously learned treatise on the pillar- 
saints, that famous Bollandist writes as follows about St. 
Simeon : 


Generous beyond measure in the service of God and 
* seeing in all things none but radical and simple solutions, 
he executes without hesitation whatever the perfection of 
the monastic state seems to demand of him... It is im- 
possible to read the life of Simeon without being struck 
by the harmonious beauty of this candid and energetic 
soul which is raised to such heights by absolute detach- 
ment and which stoops down with so much indulgence to 
men crushed under the weight of their miseries and sins. 
When absorbed in contemplation of the things of God, 
he appears to belong no more to this world; but down 
from those altitudes, he gives himself utterly to the 
crowds who press about the foot of his column, acceding 
with perfect courtesy to all their petitions, and never mak- 
ing another feel the severity which he uses towards him- 
self. At a distance, people might find fault with the 
way of life which he had embraced. No doubt there were 
some who turned it to derision. But neither the critical 
nor the amused were able to resist the seduction of his 
personality, and of all the many pilgrims who passed be- 
fore him, not one returned home without expressing ad- 
miration or gratitude.’’ * 


We have travelled some distance now from Lecky’s 
imaginary maniac, and it is scholarship of purest ray serene 
that has been our guide. The same scholarship, unmuddled 
by the prejudices of humanism, has something to say also 
about St. Paphnutius, whom Miss Waddell describes as ‘‘a 
figure for the vengeance of God and man,”’ because, accord- 
ing to legend, he immured the penitent courtesan Thais in a 
cell for three years and forbade her to take the name of God 
upon her polluted lips. ‘‘It is a revolting story,’’ continues 
Miss Waddell, ‘‘and a credit to Anatole France that his gorge 
rose at it.’’ Never a hint does she give us that the whole 
story may be an invention of its unknown author. No other 
ancient writer mentions it, not even that diligent Boswell of 
the monks, Palladius, and it looked so suspicious to Cardinal 
Baronius, who was very far from being a ‘‘dénicheur des 


1“Les Saints Stylites,”” pp. cxc—cxci. 
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saints,’’ that he excluded Thais from the new edition of the 
Roman Breviary made under Clement VIII. After sifting 
the evidence, Batiffol rejected the story as a mere ‘‘morality’’ 
(and an abominable one at that) without historical foundation. 


It is not impossible [ wrote Pére Delehaye in turn] that 
a true and very simple story such as that of the 
comedienne of Antioch whose conversion is related by St. 
John Chrysostom may be the origin of the development 
resulting in the dramatized legend with which we are 
familiar. But it is not even permissible for us to affirm 
that a penitent whose conversion made a stir was hon- 
oured after death as a saint, and that her biographers 
called her Thais.’ 


So much for the gorge of M. France. 

Humanists, inventive novelists and ‘‘gens du monde’’ in 
general are tiresome people, so let us have done with them. 
‘Au diable les gens du monde,’’ wrote Abbé Bremond, ‘‘s’ils 
n’ont pas assez d’esprit pour trouver jusque dans les pages 
les plus amusantes de cette littérature, une nouvelle raison 
d’admirer nos Péres, la sfireté presque infaillible de leurs 
intuitions religieuses, ce bon sens qui demeure leur qualité 
maitresse, leur humanité qui devance déja les plus hautes 
conceptions de Il’humanisme chrétien.’’ * 

In reading the lives of the Fathers, their sayings and the 
stories about them in Palladius, one observes with satisfac- 
tion how they show themselves more human than the 
humanists. Whatever happened to the sacred mind of man 
in the Mareotic swamp, certainly his manners suffered no 
deterioration. The Desert was a school of the three good 
C’s, courtesy, chivalry, charity. True, hot baths and modern 
beauty-culture did not figure in the syllabus, but one cannot 
expect everything. Typical of Desert ways was the familiar 
story of the bunch of grapes which made a complete circuit of 
the widely-scattered cells and returned to its first owner, be- 
cause each hermit, ‘‘whofor love’s sake thought not on his own 
things but on the things of others,’’ considered his neighbour 
to have a better right to the fruit than himself (‘‘The Desert 
Fathers,’’ p. 80). It is not recorded by Wood or Cooper that 

1 “‘Analecta Bollandiana,”’ t. xxiv, p. 401. 


2“Les Péres du Désert,’’ par Jean et Henri Bremond, p. xxvi. This work 
ae volumes is much more complete and better arranged than. Miss Waddell’s 
k. 
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a case of vintage port ever had a similar adventure in Oxford 
or Cambridge. 

Athanasius the Great, whose heroism and humour com- 
pelled even Gibbon’s admiration,’ wrote a life of his vener- 
ated friend, St. Antony, that might be described as a manual 
of generosity : 


If any were wronged he [Antony] so defended them 
that one would think that he himself, and not other per- 
sons, had been wronged... He was in fact like a healer 
given to Egypt by God. For who went to him in sorrow 
and did not return in joy? Who came in anger and was 
not changed to kindness? ... From foreign lands, too, 
men came to him, and having received help with the rest, 
returned as if sent forth by their father. And, since he 
died, all are like fatherless orphans, comforting each other 
with the bare memory of him, and cherishing his teach- 
ing and counsels.” 


Athanasius tells us too that Antony’s ‘‘countenance had a 
great and extraordinary beauty in it,’’ and that ‘‘the joy of 
his soul made his very face cheerful.’’ So far from being un- 
couth, ‘‘he had nothing in him of the wildness of one who 
had lived and grown old on a mountain, but was polished in 
his manners and full of courtesy.’’ 

Once there was a learned man named Eulogius who 


smitten with a love of immortality renounced the 
clamours of the world. Well, suffering from accidie and 
wishing neither to enter a convent nor to reach perfection 
alone, he found a man lying in the market-place, a cripple 
with neither hands nor feet. His tongue was the only 
part of his body that was undamaged. So Eulogius 
stood and gazed at him and prayed to God and made a 
covenant with God, saying: ‘‘Lord, in Thy name I take 
this cripple and comfort him until death, that I also may 
be saved through him. Grant me patience to serve him !”’ 


1 “‘ Athanasius,’ he wrote, ‘‘displayed a superiority of character and abilities 
which would have fitted him far better than the degenerate sons of Constantine 
for the government of a great monarchy.” Indeed such was the influence of 
the Saint on the Historian that there is a perceptible change for the better in 
the tone of Gibbon’s remarks about the Church after the appearance of 
Athanasius. 

2‘*St. Anthony the Hermit, by St. Athanasius.’’ Translated from the 
Greek by Dom J. B. McLaughlin, O.S.B., pp. 113—114. Harnack attacked 
the book of Athanasius with considerable venom, and was flayed for his pains 
by the equally great Protestant scholar, Reitzenstein. 
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And approaching the crippled man he said to him: 
‘‘Would you like me, great one, to take you to my house 
and comfort you ?’’ He said to him: ‘‘Yes, indeed.’’ So 
he fetched an ass and brought him to his own guest-cham- 
ber and took care of him. Well, the cripple lasted on for 
fifteen years and was nursed by him, being washed and 
tended by the hands of Eulogius, and fed in a way suit- 
able to his malady. But after the fifteen years a demon 
attacked him, and he rebelled against Eulogius. And he 
began to dress the man down with great abuse and re- 
viling, adding : ‘‘Assassin, deserter, you stole other folks’ 
property, and you want to be saved through me. Throw 
me into the market-place. I want meat.’’ He brought 
him meat. Again he cried out: ‘‘I am not satisfied. I 
want crowds. I want to be in the market-place.’’ If he 
had had hands he would have quickly strangled him, to 
such an extent had the demon infuriated him. So Eulo- 
gius went off to the neighbouring ascetics and said to 
them : ‘‘What shall I do, because this cripple has brought 
me to despair?’’ But they said to him: ‘‘While the 
great one is still alive’’—for so they called Antony— 
‘put the cripple in a boat and go to him.’’ Antony said 
to him: ‘‘I know why you came, but speak before all 
the brethren that they also may hear.’’ Eulogius said 
to him: ‘‘I found this cripple in the market-place and I 
pledged myself to God that I would nurse him and so be 
saved through him and he through me. So since after 
all these years he torments me to distraction, and I con- 
templated casting him out, on this account I came to 
your holiness, in order that you might counsel me what 
I ought to do and pray for me, for I am terribly dis- 
tressed.’’ Antony said to him with angry and stern 
voice: ‘‘Cast him out? But He who made him does not 
cast him out.’’ And Antony leaving Eulogius began to 
castigate the cripple with his tongue and cry: “‘You 
crippled and maimed man, deserving neither earth nor 
heaven, will you not cease fighting against God? Do 
you not know that it is Christ who is serving you? How 
dare you utter such words against Christ?’’ So having 
reprimanded him, he left him alone, and having con- 
versed with all the rest about their needs he returned to 
Eulogius and the cripple and said to them: “‘Do not 
wander about any more. Do not be separated from one 
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another, except in your cell in which you have dwelt so 
long. For this temptation has come upon you because 
you are both near your end and are about to be counted 
worthy of crowns.’’ So they journeyed in haste and 
came to their cell, and within forty days Eulogius died, 
and in three days more the cripple died too. 


That story is from the ‘‘Lausiac History’’ of the good 
Bishop Palladius who was himself, during many years, a 
monk in the desert and wrote his account for Lausus, court- 
chamberlain to Theodosius II.‘ Of one monk he says: “‘] 
have known him often weep over men distressed by dire 
poverty, and he gave them all that he had except his flesh.”’ 
It is established now that that monk was Palladius himself. 
Of another he tells us: ‘‘His clothes in appearance are not 
worth an obol, and his food runs a good race with his clothes. 
He cannot endure to lean over a writing-tablet since compas- 
sion drives him from his studies. If any one of the brethren 
gives him a book [a copy of the Gospels], he immediately 
sells it, answering thus to those who scoff at him : ‘How can 
I persuade my Master that I have learned His art unless I 
sell Him Himself in order to practise the art perfectly ?’ ’’ For 
his friend Lausus the shrewd Bishop has this admirable ad- 
vice : ‘To drink wine with reason is better than to drink water 
with pride. And, please, look on those who drink wine with 
reason as holy men and on those who drink water without 
reason as profane men, no longer blaming or praising the 
material, but counting happy or wretched the minds of those 
who use the material well or ill.’’ Palladius also gives us some 
charming and amusing glimpses of the nuns in the Desert, 
for instance, of Mother Talis, whose convent needed no key 
to prevent the Sisters from wandering, ‘‘because they were 
fast tied to her by love,’’ or of that other convent whose chap- 
lain, ‘‘a well-tried old man named Dorotheus,”’’ used to sit at 
an open window all day ‘‘keeping the peace among the nuns.”’ 

We pride ourselves to-day on our love of animals, but we 
discriminate among them, and not the most fervent zodlater 
in England has yet written an ode to a hyena. The Desert 
Fathers who were not snobs in their dealings with either men 
or beasts, kept a place in their charity even for that poor 
outcast, as Palladius relates : 

One day a hyena took her whelp, which was blind, and 
brought it to Macarius. And having knocked with her 


1 Translation by W. K. Lowther Clarke, pp. 92—95. 
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head at the door of the enclosure, she entered and threw 
the young one down at his feet. And he took it and spat 
on its eyes and prayed, and immediately it recovered its 
sight. And its mother having suckled it took it and went 
away. And the next day she brought the Saint the fleece 
of a large sheep. And the blessed Melania said this to 
me : “I got that fleece from Macarius as a gift to a visitor. 
And what marvel, if He who tamed the lions for Daniel, 
also gave the hyena understanding ?”’ * 


An age-old complaint against the monks, still familiar to- 
day, is that they were ‘‘deserters’’ in more senses than one, 
men who for their private peace abandoned a tottering world 
that needed them. Palladius learned the answer to that re- 
proach from Macarius: ‘‘One day when I was suffering from 
accidie, I went to him and said: ‘Father, what shall I do? 
since my thoughts afflict me saying, You are making no pro- 
gress, go away from here.’ And he said to me: ‘Tell them, 
For Christ’s sake I am guarding the walls.’’’ Those walls 
were the prayers which went up night and day from the 
Desert, interposing, as it were, a mighty rampart of protec- 
tion between the unheeding, preoccupied world and its spiri- 
tual enemies. 

To conclude, in this matter of ascetics and humanists a 
man may have two regrets, 1) that the Persians, who were a 
religious and decent people, did not win the Battle of Mara- 
thon, and 2) that Mr. Harold Nicolson never met St. 


Antony. 
JAMES BRODRICK. 


1“‘The Lausiac History,”’ pp. 85—86. 
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“‘Apostolatus Maris,’’ held last year in London, in- 
terest in Catholic sea-work has increased astonish- 
ingly. By being as terse as possible, we hope to indicate the 
directions in which developments have recently occurred. 
We are to write of work for seamen as such, and so do but 
register the vast increase of facilities for Mass provided on so 
many liners: the ‘‘Queen Mary,’ for instance, has three 
fully-equipped Catholic chapels in her, spontaneously set up 
in response to a “‘demand,’’ indeed, but not to a direct re- 
quest. We have yet to hear, however, of a chapel being sup- 
plied to a crew! The volume of prayer for seamen has also 
wonderfully increased. About two years ago, a French sailor 
began to ask everyone who visited the Seamen’s Institute at 
Bordeaux to offer one Communion for seamen. If he found 
he had asked this favour from a Protestant or a Mohammedan, 
he none the less enlisted their prayers. Finally, he obtained 
promises of Communions covering a whole year. Last year 
the Archbishop of Bordeaux officially recognized this 
*‘League of Perpetual Communion for Seamen,”’ and it has 
developed rapidly. Communions may be promised yearly, 
monthly, or even weekly. Some days have as many as thirty 
Communions assigned to them. Priests are promising a 
yearly Mass: whole Communities receive Communion once a 
month for this intention. The French Navy, some years ago, 
had founded Masses in perpetuity for its members who had 
died at sea. The Mercantile Marine, feeling itself but a very 
poor relation of that grande dame, the Navy, cannot itself 
found such Masses; but a league of the friends of seamen’s 
families has been formed, putting together microscopic sums 
of two francs annually till a yearly Mass may be celebrated in 
each of the main French commercial or fishing ports. Though 
the league was begun only last year, Masses can already be 
celebrated annually in about forty out of the seventy-five such 
ports, and soon will be offered all around the French coast. 
The league proposes next to go inland, and found Masses 
in the greater sanctuaries of Our Lady. The G.H.Q. of the 
naval league for Mass is at Toulon; that of the mercantile 
navy at Bordeaux; there is another league, centred at Bou- 
logne, for prayers and Masses for fishermen. France so far 
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is the only country, I think, that gives separate attention to its 
fishing-fleets : pioneer work was done for our herring fishing- 
fleets by Mrs. A. Gannon (then Miss Pearce), but I do not 
know whether this has been kept up : it certainly has not been 
stabilized or developed. 

All these a@uvres, in France, have been affiliated last year 
to the Federation of French Sea-enterprises and form its sec- 
tion de piété. We have insisted on this because, in England, 
we have not enough prayer for sea-work. It is increasing ; 
and we find convents invariably responsive if we ask them to 
promise prayers. But to help themselves and their pupils to 
persevere, we need a small shrine in each school or convent ; 
the ideal picture of Our Lady of the Seas does not, I think, 
exist. Perhaps Mr. Peter Anson will create it. And how 
do we look forward to the ‘‘Blessing of the Sea,’’ from each 
of our ports, and from the Dome of Liverpool Cathedral—an- 
other reason for praying for its speedy completion ! 

It is further being realized that a proper Sea-Apostolate is 
not a mere catering for the seaman apart from his ship, show- 
ing him how and where to get to Mass, and providing for him 
rooms in which to drink cocoa, play billiards, and write his 
letters. It is our duty to help him and his in their conditions, 
and to seek to improve those conditions if they be bad. To 
talk to him about his soul, when they are bad, whilst not even 
knowing just how they are bad nor apparently caring, is to 
start with a grievous handicap. It is quite true that the Catho- 
lic seaman who prefers a Catholic Institute to a far grander 
non-Catholic one, does so precisely because it makes him feel 
spiritually at home, and says so. (This implies a chapel.) It 
remains that the plight of seamen afloat is often an unjustly 
evil one, and it should be known about and rectified ; which 
will not happen until there is a strong public opinion formed 
about it. Shipping-companies are as sensitive to criticism as 
any other body. We think, for instance, that stewards ought 
not to have to bolt their food standing at the pantry hatch, or 
just anywhere, and should be supplied (as often they are not) 
with proper crockery. It is said that the demands of passen- 
gers and the need for washing up quickly is responsible for 
this evil practice of bolting food; and that practically every 
older steward suffers from gastric trouble due to it. I believe 
that the law requires a doctor on board, if a fairly small num- 
ber of passengers be on a ship: but his presence is not neces- 
sary for a far larger number of crew. Nor can we count on 
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sick-bay conditions being what they should be. I have had 
to nurse three men with heat-stroke in a cabin of which the 
bulkhead behind their bunks was also that of the laundry, 
and thus very hot. When what they needed was ice-caps, 
their heads were against that bulkhead! Into all such things, 
the Communist inquires and about them he agitates. Chris- 
tians do, and indeed know, far less about them than he does; 
consequently he wins all the preliminary prizes! It was, too, 
a shock to find that of the British ships coming into one port, 
14 per cent were ‘‘verminous and unfit for habitation’’ ; of the 
French and German ships 7 per cent only ; 3 per cent of Scan- 
dinavian ships. Just as it is a true encouragement to a sea- 
man to find that you so much as know of the difficulty of his 
moral conditions both afloat and ashore, so it encourages him 
to find that you realize his physical grievances, even though 
you cannot alter them. 

France has wisely extended its sea-work to what concerns 
seamen’s families. The French Federation has a whole sec- 
tion for ‘‘Assistance.’’ It would, for example, include the 
sort of free legal help given by our Society of Our Lady of 
Good Counsel ; but it also regularly visits families and homes, 
tries to ‘‘adopt’’ orphans of men drowned at sea and to facili- 
tate education. We venture to affirm that it goes far to pre- 
serve the conjugal fidelity of wives, exposed to risks during 
the prolonged absences of their husbands. It pays also, of 
course, a special attention to incapacity through illness or 
accident. 

Catholics in England are neither numerous nor rich enough 
to duplicate all the right and reasonable works carried on by 
other charitable associations on behalf of seamen. But so far 
as permitted they should co-operate with them, be represented 
on their boards and on all port welfare committees. Thus, 
since we shall never have Catholic seamen’s hospitals of our 
own, we rejoiced when a Catholic lady recently ‘‘founded’’ a 
bed in the Albert Dock hospital: an institution which re- 
quires, indeed, to be wholly rebuilt and enormously enlarged : 
the Port of London traffic is causing its foundations to sub- 
side; its corridors are regular switchbacks. We were our- 
selves asked to bless this bed ; Admiral Lord Cork and Orrery 
made the inaugural speech; and all of the staff, or patients, 
who could be present, were so.’ To visit such hospitals regu- 

1*‘All Clear Aft’’ is a first-rate collection of sea-stories by Taffrail, Barti- 


mzeus, Sinbad, etc., published by Cassell’s at 3s. 6d., for the benefit of this 
hospital. We would like to see it in all school libraries. 
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larly is a true part of sea-apostolate, and would teach the 
visitor a great deal. 

The section of ‘‘Social Action’’ in the French Federation 
deals with the creation of Seamen’s Institutes and the various 
enterprises that are centred there. Enough to insist that these 
enterprises must all be founded upon knowledge. Charity in 
the air remains but ‘‘charity,’’ and is three-quarters wasted. 
This is why the French Federation insists so much on en- 
quétes, though I confess that the French temperament takes 
much more kindly to them than ours does. It insists on know- 
ing all the relative facts. All local facts should, of course, 
be collected locally by the local Catholic organization and 
made available to students or speakers. Thus, before speak- 
ing in a sea-port on Catholic work there, I should certainly 
need to know beforehand the number and nature and national 
origin of the visiting ships, for each year ; the percentages of 
Catholics by nations; the incidence of disease; the numbers 
and nature of institutions, clubs, lodging houses licensed or 
not, in the vicinity; and a great deal more. Otherwise I 
should be reduced to the humiliating task of uttering prin- 
ciples, supplying some sentiment, and appealing for money ; 
and anyone who did know about local conditions would at 
once see how thin and weak my speech was. At last year’s 
International Congress this point was emphasized. England 
undertook an investigation into the special conditions of men 
on oil-tankers because of a very disturbing letter that had 
reached me. But has that been carried out? A little has been 
done; still, our Sea-organization is far too over-worked and 
under-paid to enable it to play its proper part in such laborious 
inquiries—which would have, I may say, the highest value 
to the public at large and by no means only to Catholics. 

However, the G.H.Q. of the ‘“‘Apostleship of the Sea’’ (23 
Eccleston Square, London, S.W. 1), has succeeded in tabu- 
lating an immense amount of information which is accessible 
to any inquirer. It is not exhaustive, first, because not all 
countries concerned have yet replied; second, because im- 
provement comes so fast that statistics are at once out of date. 
The first chart presents us with a bird’s-eye view of Catholic 
societies collaborating in sea-work throughout the world. At 
least nine different societies are doing so. The next schedule 
shows forty-four countries (this treats Africa as four 
“regions’’) in which Catholic sea-work exists, with accurate 
explanation as to whether this includes whole- or part-time 
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port-chaplains ; councils, committees, etc., etc. (You will be 
surprised to know, for example, that Iraq has three ports with 
part-time chaplains: where there is no distinctively seamen’s 
club, facilities can sometimes be provided for the men to 
have the entrée into other Catholic clubs.) The ‘‘Apostolatus 
Maris Internationale Concilium’’ * further provides the ad- 
dresses of all these organizations or centres: but it does much 
more than provide information. Many, indeed most, countries 
have no national board or anything to which their ports can 
appeal for advice or material help: it therefore has to plant 
the Apostleship’s flag wherever it can throughout the world : 
it has done so in 280 ports by now, and requires to be in 
active touch with all of them. Imagine the work—the know- 
ledge of languages—the postage, even! But at least 600 
ports in all require its services. The seaman must meet the 
same Catholic organization wherever he goes throughout the 
world. There is only one such Organization, i.e., the super- 
national ‘‘Apostolatus Maris,’’ and as such it has received the 
most explicit mandates from the Holy See: it is meant to be 
everywhere around the entire globe. It is certainly impos- 
sible to analyse all the work that A.M.I.C. does: it has been 
practically doubled in the past nine months. Since last Octo- 
ber, 3,500 copies of the H.Q. Quarterly have been dispatched : 
the monthly service Bulletin goes to fifteen countries and about 
100 news agencies and papers: convents praying for the 
Apostolate have risen to over 5,500 (100 different Religious 
Congregations): we have before us material in Dutch, Eng- 
lish, French, German, Italian and Spanish, printed here but 
world-distributed. A further detail or two— 

Last year, the Cardinals of Lisbon, Buenos Aires and 
Toledo have joined the list of patrons: special efforts are 
being made for national establishment of the Apostolate in 
Portugal, Brazil and the U.S.A. (where development is now 
rapid). Mgr. Carevi¢é, Bishop of Dubrovnik, Dalmatia (where 
till quite recently nothing, I think, was done for sailors) 
writes that the Dominican church overlooking that lovely har- 
bour has been allotted for this work: if the development of 
the Polish port of Gdynia can be called ‘‘one of the major 
events of modern maritime history,’’ well, Cardinal Hlond 
has nominated Mgr. Okoniewski of Kuln to supervise all 
Catholic maritime work in Poland; chaplains have been ap- 


1A.M.I.C.: this is the co-ordinating secretariate from which information 
as to all Catholic sea-work is to be sought: 23 Eccleston Square, S.W. 1. 
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pointed to the S.S. Pilsudski and Pulaski, plying between 
Gdynia and North and South America; and others to the 
Polish Navy and State Nautical College. The new Seamen’s 
Home at Gdynia (forty lines tie up there) is said to be the 
best appointed in the world: its port-chaplain is Rev. A. 
Piérkowski, who was at our London Congress last year. The 
850th anniversary of St. Canute will be held in July at the 
Danish port of Odense; Sea-Apostolate emblems are already 
exhibited in view of the arrival of extra shipping, and as from 
that ‘‘Mindfest’’ the Apostolate will be definitely established 
there, as it has been in Norway (Stavanger). Largely owing 
to the visit ad hoc recently paid by Rev. J. E. Rockliff to 
Honolulu, a port-chaplain has been appointed and a club 
organized, and a marvellous apostolate of Prayer is devoting 
itself to the spiritual success of this Hawaian sea-work. It 
was a steward who gave A.M.I.C. enough money to enable 
it to send out enamelled Apostolate badges to Kingston 
(Jamaica), Castries, St. Lucia, Nassau, Penange, Odense, 
etc. (‘‘Like must help Like,’’ the Holy Father has said, not 
only of Catholic Action in general but of Sea-Apostolate ex- 
plicitly): as for the A.S. club on Embarcadero, San Fran- 
cisco, over 163,000 seamen were welcomed last year, and work 
is developing all down the Pacific coast. 

We must perforce disregard the mass of material we had 
laid out before us, so as to conclude with a few general re- 
marks.’ 

There are many reasons for our not having realized the 
grave obligation of ministering to the needs spiritual and 
other of our seamen. We need not catalogue them, for the 
realization is rapidly coming about, as the small selection of 
relevant facts, that we have provided, makes evident. But 
we trust that the universal incidence of this obligation will 
be better realized. Responsibility reposes not only on those 
who live in ports or have seamen-relatives, but—well, upon 
all who eat. Catholics presumably eat breakfast, composed 

1 We had particularly hoped to summarize the excellent news from Aus- 
tralia. We have studied it in reports as from 1931. After preliminary success, 
it encountered a slump but got through it, thereby displaying true ‘‘character.”’ 
Now we hear that Brisbane is laying the foundation-stone of a true Institute, 
three-storied, 100 yards from the Cathedral. An excellent system in Sydney 
consists in ‘‘crews’’ of twelve ladies each under a Promoter. They work all 
the time, have monthly meetings of Associates, an annual maritime dance, etc., 
etc. Something similar in this country is essential if sea-work is to prosper— 
of course, in Sydney the docks are so lovely in themselves and so accessible! 
Much, too, might be said about the wonderful Seamen’s Institute at the port 


of Montreal, founded many years ago by an Englishman, Mr. W. H. Atherton, 
and still, greatly enlarged, run under his direction. 
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of coffee or tea, bread, butter, and maybe bacon and even 
eggs. Most of what they eat and drink reaches them by sea. 
If then the sea, as a profession, implies special spiritual dan- 
gers for the sea-going Catholic, not to mention special bodily 
hardships, we at home eat and drink at the spiritual, moral 
and bodily expense of others, and are guiltless of those men’s 
blood only if we cannot alleviate their lot. If we can, and 
do not, it is we who incur responsibility rather than 
the seaman. We are absolutely convinced that it is in 
ignorance and, indeed, through ignorance, that Catholics at 
large, not only in this country, have done so little for the sea- 
men who are their brothers—and women too are concerned ; 
for sailors are the sons of women living by no means only on 
the coasts, and after all there is a whole race of stewardesses 
who, I gladly own, are being ever better attended to. Still, 
if it be those who are in extremest need, who should first of 
all be succoured, the seaman actually takes precedence over 
the landsman. The landsman has home, parish, diocese, the 
chance of sacraments, instruction, Catholic atmosphere and 
much more : the seafarer has none of them. Yet there must be 
seafarers, if we are not to starve; and I am not one to deter 
a young man from going to sea, should I think him suited 
to it. 

What is almost unbelievable is the amount of Catholic sea- 
work that is done on microscopic funds. The reason why 
the all-important Headquarters is so insanely under-financed 
is, no doubt, because we do not know about it; also, because 
just in proportion as local consciences wake up, local funds 
are ear-marked for the local enterprise : also, because countries 
like Spain are now in chaos of every kind; and also, because 
exchanges often make it practically worthless for them to send 
to the A.M.I.C. Headquarters their due quota. As England 
began this sort of sea-work, England will have to be courag- 
eous and far-sighted enough to take a disproportionate share 
in its maintenance and development. As for me, while I know 
that every penny sent to the Organizing Secretary of 
A.M.I.C., at the address twice printed above, could be most 
profitably spent on immediate sea-work, yet for my part I 
hope that many pennies will come to help me to create a 
permanent small capital-fund for it, so that it may have always 
a minimum of certainty in its existence. Whether or no 
readers agree that a capital-fund is ail-important, I hope that 
they will send a gift to A.M.I.C., together with a request for 
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full information about its work, and, still more practically, 
become life-members and so construct a regular income in- 
dependent even of a capital. I say this the more readily be- 
cause A.M.I.C. is not only impartial but generous. It lent 
its full weight—over-time work, stationery, etc.—to the Con- 
cert which recently produced £200, not for A.M.I.C., but for 
the Victoria Docks (S.V.P.) Seamen’s Home; and I myself 
have gladly forwarded £100 offered for sea-work, mot to 
A.M.I.C. (much as I should have liked to) but, for special 
reasons with which the donor agreed, to Cardiff. 


C. C. MARTINDALE. 
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BLOOM of bind-weed tangled in a hedge 
Of briar roses screens the noonday glare 
And there 
A bare-legged urchin seated mid the sedge, 
His brown feet in the cool 
Silvery grey shadows of a limpid pool, 
Is bent on drawing from a reedy flute 
Of his own shaping, 
A sweet uncertain note 
Repeated o’er and o’er— 
Just as a wild bird tries a maiden throat 
Feeling after a dream melody 
That haunts the memory 
Yet ever is escaping, 
As though unable to express, 
In sound, earth’s transient loveliness. 


G. GWYN. 











A WRITER OF PROVENCE 


PERE VICTOR POUCEL 


ROVENCE, the Midi, the warm South of France, in- 
Peers by the tideless blue of the Mediterranean, is 
almost a byword for romance. 

It has colour, life, character and traditions at which Paris, 
under grey skies, affects to smile. The very word romance, 
when young, came from over the Alps to the parched, orange- 
bearing, thyme-scented soil to name and flavour its language 
for all time. 

By the third century Provengal letters were born, by the 
tenth the troubadours were singing and literature had flamed 
into being in the Comtat of the Czsars and the Kingdom of 
Arles, ‘‘the most beautiful kingdom God ever made after the 
kingdom of heaven.”’ 

This literature has lasted, with eclipses, till our day. After 
a period of insignificance it had a renaissance of its own when 
Mistral with his fine air, wind-swept like his name, founded 
with six others of his race, at Font Ségugne near Avignon, 
the literary movement of the Félibrige. 

A complete work on this ‘“‘Frenchman with a foreign lan- 
guage’’ has recently celebrated the re-birth of letters in his 
land. 

In this re-birth, Victor Poucel, Mistral’s biographer, is a 
name to remember. Much that he has written of the Master 
might be applied to himself. Inheritor of the same traditions, 
however, he owes them little from the fact of an extreme 
originality of mind and expression, nor does he employ like 
Mistral, the actual language of the soil that once ‘‘taught 
Italy, Spain and the trouvéres’’ but is now unknown to the 
average foreigner ; his medium is a limpid and lovely French. 

Victor Poucel, to use the signature of his books, is a poet. 
That he writes chiefly in prose is neither here nor there, and 
is due perhaps to the fact that he is a Religious, his poetic 
gift emerges—a clear flame from fire; his turn of phrase, of 
mind and of vision all indicate it. He is both a writer of 
fantasies and a realist, in criticism often a “‘hitter’’ and a hard 
hitter; his writing ostensibly religious or otherwise—to the 
undiscriminating—has a vivid, personal quality, what other 
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people have said is precisely what one may be sure it will 
not occur to him to say. 

He is of his Provence in his unconcealed love for it and 
his equally unconcealed disdain for its detractors. He was 
born in Marseilles, that proud and turbulent capital of the 
southern seaboard; his parents could look back to genera- 
tions of good Marseillais forbears. His father followed tradi- 
tion and the sea, going to and from the East, telling the boy, 
the eldest of six children, endless tales of far Cathay. Some- 
thing of the silvered magic of Japan, of century-old imperial 
gardens, dim temples in haunted groves, of mornings on 
solitary shores, 

When the dawn comes up like thunder outer China ’crost the bay, 


—all the imagery and mystery that the French, pre- 
eminently, find in the East, may have helped in the making 
ofa writer. At the age of eleven the boy, imaginative, aflame, 
slightly exalté, as he himself says, had a “‘burst of poetry’’ ; 
the verse scanned, it ran easily, there was a boy’s soul in it; 
much earlier the child had received once and for all the in- 
delible ‘imprints of God’’ in the profoundly religious atmos- 
phere of home. 

Almost at the gates of Marseilles, or just beyond ‘‘the in- 
terminable walls with which their suburban properties 
jealously surround themselves,’’ Provence enticed the boy ; 
to his star, he tells us, he owes it that his childhood was 
“initiated into its scented mystery. .. The memory remains 
to me, enchanted and almost divine, of mornings when the 
doctor’s carriage bore us out of reach of civilization . . . and 
the agitation, the dust and the diabolic noise in which citizens 
bury their thinking being.’’ They donned climbing or bou- 
mian (Provencal for bohemian) kit: ‘‘one might say... 
brigand’s kit.’’ And then for an unending day among the 
bee-haunted scrub of wild thyme and lavender, climbing, 
scrambling, living as a bowmian of Provence knows how, 
never meeting living soul till evening. At midday, on some 
rock in the shade of the pines, pine branches would make a 
fire to cook, deep in its scented wood-ash, a steak to be eaten, 
as brigands eat, ‘‘without forks. . . Thus for the greater 
good of soul and body we revived the joys our ancestors had 
known. Ah! les magnifiques escapades!’’ 

These unforgotten, unforgettable days were spent among 
the Calanques,’ ‘‘deep havens, sort of fiords in miniature’’— 


1 Calanc in Provencal, rocky (escarpé). 
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Morgiou, Sugiton, |’Oule, Sormiou ; below, the sea, ‘‘limpid 
as spring water,’’ runs in over silver-white sand ; around and 
about is a complexity of colours to which, ‘‘if they echo to 
one’s inmost vibrating self, what music shall answer ?’’ 
This last question may seem irrelevant till we realize that 
Victor Poucel frequently sees in terms of music, which is, he 
says, his sole earthly passion. He is addressing his world 
with a purpose and at white heat : this southern coast-line, the 
most lovely thing in France, was threatened by Frenchmen, 
a speculative, quarrying company from Paris. The author’s 
indignation, scathing and eventually effective, was largely 
for his fellow Provencals whose joy of living ‘‘translates itself 
into . . . a confident surrender to life, in laughter, inflections 
of the voice at which strangers may smile but which hold so 
much kindness and prove so direct a contact between man 
and nature. . .”’ These words are gentle, but one feels that 
a personal encounter with the would-be quarriers, or even 
the ‘‘strangers who smile,’’ would be by no means unwelcome 
to the natural southern character of the writer. 
But it is not only the beauty of his 

Provence immortelle: 

Ciel léger, parfums des bois, 

Soleil tout puissant et sage 
that he thirsts to defend and uphold, it is likewise the super- 
natural to which, in his outlook, all beauty leads. 





It may be [he writes] that literature has abused such 
scenery by ‘“‘spiritualizing’’ at random anything it 
touches... Yet we are far, still, it seems to me, and we 
shall long be so, from the last word, the last understand- 
ing of the harmony . . . between the face of countries and 
their inhabitants. Countries are bodies . . . in which the 
soul of a region is moulded. What reassurance blent 
with satisfaction does not the Man of the South feel that, 
arrived at its furthest limit, his Provence should have 
produced an En Vau! [the most beautiful of the 
threatened Calanques]. . . In any case, observe: the 
land of grasshoppers [les cigales] possesses for those who 
watch it closely, sudden and profound intimacies .. .a 
country owes it to itself to guard as treasures. The 
sources of poetry have the same right to respect as poets, 
and form, as they do, a part of tradition... Poetry, by 
more secret channels than matter possesses, irrigates the 
soil and maintains the temperature of races. 
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Already thus disposed by space and solitude, and the at- 
mosphere of his home, to things of the spirit, Victor Poucel 
was sent to school to the Jesuits near Lyons. 

In 1890, at the age of eighteen, he left his people and his 
country, the rich exuberance of Provencal life, the pines, tue 
brigand’s kit, for a novitiate in Syria, that far-flung outpost 
of France. 

After six years there, and in Egypt, he returned half-dying 
from a chest complaint which “‘for long years’ kept him a 
wanderer, in the winter in the Pyrenees. It was the Swiss 
Dr. Dubois at Berne who cured him. He was again able to 
read seriously, to work; he sent his first contribution to 
Etudes in that same year, 1902. 

He remained a wanderer inasmuch as his ecclesiastical 
studies were done at Jersey in the Channel Islands, and in 
three other years at Canterbury. Victor Poucel, the poet, 
was charmed by the Anglo-Saxon country, the flat Kentish 
lands flowing to the sea—cattle knee-deep in their lush green 
—the little river Stour, level with its meadows, up whose 
course, thirteen hundred years earlier, another stranger, St. 
Augustine, the Benedictine, had come to convert the English. 

Canterbury Cathedral itself enchanted while it saddened the 
young priest. He saw it, however, with a difference, with 
that originality that is his hall-mark, in one of the rare poems 
he has published, as the widowed shrine awaiting the return 
of the Bridegroom : 

Son désir en mon cceur est planté comme un fer. 
Dans le ciel étoilé pendant les heures lentes 

La nuit je le réclame en mes songes amers, 

Et je m’accoude au seuil de la nuit qui s’incline, 
Scrutant l’aube 1a bas par dessus les collines 
—N’est ce pas mon Epoux qui monte de la mer? 


Yet the East, when he returned there, had a quality of 
ecstasy, it ‘‘awoke newer and richer resonances’’; he came 
back to Europe ‘“‘spiritually enriched’’ from the school at 
Alexandria which had furnished him with material for a 
book, ‘‘Jean d’Aprés Nature.’’ ‘‘The Sacrament of Jeru- 
salem’’ and ‘‘The Gospel of the Sinner’’ were further fruits 
of his time in the countries round about the birth-place of 
Christ. His health, fundamentally improved, was still not 
brilliant ; he was sent back to the heart of Provence, to Avig- 
non whose white walls in the shadow of the Palace of the 
Popes, have sheltered him ever since. 


VOL. CLXVIII. J 
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In “‘Jean d’Aprés Nature,’’ spiritual as well as spirituel or 
full of wit and a fine humour, one sees—the thing is flagrant 
—that in Victor Poucel a first-class psychological novelist was 
lost to the world. 

“‘Jean”’ is a masterpiece of observation and analysis, the 
author has got his subject straight from his brain, or his 
heart, on to paper and into our hearts. Jean really existed, 
a “‘little close-cropped boy’’ both extraordinarily graceful and 
sturdy, gaily funny, a fire-brand at games—‘‘Jean would 
warm up the North Pole’’—who one day, at a school outing, 
attached himself to the Pére Poucel. ‘‘I want to stay with 
you,”’ he said, aged eight, after a half-puzzled, wholly candid 
study of the tall, imposing priest never actually his master. 
He “‘stayed’’ for the three years of his schooling, and Victor 
Poucel, ‘‘elderly and suspicious,’’ as he describes himself, 
became his friend and ‘‘uncle,’’ l’oncle Fortuné who, in the 
eyes of the undiscerning, spoilt his nephew outrageously. For 
Jean’s masters had not the author’s eye or fineness of vision. 
“‘What after all is this Jean you write about ?’’ they asked 
somewhat heatedly, ‘‘lazy, unmanageable, making us see 
red.’’, There were twenty-seven in Jean’s class and he was, 
at least once, the twenty-seventh . . ., he was constantly ‘‘out- 
side the door’’ or otherwise disgraced ; l’oncle Fortuné could 
only shrug, and—to a certain extent, it must be owned— 
console. But he knew his Jean and his influence for good 
on Jean. Jean was not lazy—he did his tasks with the ardour 
he put into everything, but the long hours at a stretch imposed 
on small French boys were too much for a fine, little brain— 
it flagged half way. Besides, what child of spirit, of fire, 
but would rebel at tasks two hours’ long? While more stodgy 
children plodded on, how expect Jean not suddenly to fling 
his exercise-book to the ceiling (that time ‘‘Le Monsieur’’ 
sensibly pretended not to see) or otherwise express a desolate 
weariness ? 

To Victor Poucel, Jean was a spiritual factor. ‘‘It was 
God who made this Jean and willed to send him here . . . one 
of those circumstances . . . where the practised intelligence of 
a Christian recognizes gratefully an attention of goodness 
from on high.’’ In this child of his affection, honest as the 
day, ‘‘happy every day,’’ as Jean averred, valiantly forgetful 
of tears and penances ; brave (though secretly afraid of lizards 
and dogs), a child who naturally and gaily loved God, Our 
Lady, his prayers, father, mother, Voncle Fortuné and 
‘“‘“Generals”’ (‘‘it is his admiration for them and all they 
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represent which will one day make Jean a good scholar’), in 
‘Jean who knew nothing’’—‘‘an ordinary little child,’’ Victor 
Poucel with much, it must be said, of the humbleness he ad- 
mired in the child, saw a model and an inspiration. The 
charm, the clarity and sureness of touch with which he con- 
veys all this, leaves one hopeless of trying to suggest them. 
‘Jean d’Aprés Nature’’ is alone of its kind, one of the books 
which make a landmark. 

Victor Poucel’s versatility makes his writings difficult to 
synthetize. The world, for him, is very truly ‘‘charged with 
the grandeur of God,’’ even its ‘‘things’’ seem to attract his 
deep consideration, things whimsically small and intimate as 
in that masterpiece of lightness, ‘‘Les Choses nous parlent,’’ 
“to which God lends so much variety and richness.’’ Do 
not, however, he hastens to add, take too seriously ‘‘ironic 
fugitives which laugh at us while we pursue them and which 
pause only to embarrass our hearts.’’ They range from Old 
Shoes and Broom-handles to the Miniature (‘‘leaning from 
your oval window’’), the Ribbon and other elegancies. 

If Victor Poucel is in essence a mystic, he is richly and 
broadly a humanist. If he is a poet, he is, too, a wit, and, 
if the word is permissible, a wag, of irresistible, kindly and 
yet, often, most pungent attack. He is himself incapable of 
pose, of subservience or of conventionality, and he is not 
afraid of words or opinions, his own or other people’s. Valour 
is one of his characteristics. The long practice of mankind 
and of books has left him ignorant of few even of the most 
sophisticated foibles; he may laugh, but he smiles as well, 
kindness in his case does not so much vanquish the knife- 
edge of Gallic wit as co-habit with it. But he can display a 
very robust anger and does so in criticism of an astonishing 
breadth, acumen and vision ; he allows all that can be allowed, 
but to the cold perverter of minds he is merciless. In book- 
form his ‘‘Mind of André Gide’’ and ‘‘Essais Catholiques”’ 
may be mentioned. 

‘‘The Sacrament of Jerusalem,’’ purely religious, as its title 
indicates, was written ‘‘for my absent brethren, the pilgrims 
of desire.’’ It is neither a travel-book nor a treatise but, re- 
duced to its bare elements, the pilgrimage of four members 
of a family, types of humanity, who seek four different ends 
“there where Jesus Christ suffered, where He died.” 

It is a spiritual adventuring in a concrete setting of in- 
communicable charm and that ‘‘emotion strange to inexpres- 
siveness with which the entire experience is filled.’’ It gives 
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—with what economy of words! what perfection of suggestion 
—the atmosphere of the Holy Land. It is as if one had been 
there too, had seen with one’s eyes the City, strange and arid 
on its rocky slope; as if we too had gone with the pilgrims 
(who returned at nightfall next day in safety: ‘‘Nothing 
missing, not an arm or a leg . . .’’) on the ‘‘interminable 
dangerous route’ to Jericho, the broken road descending to 
the Jordan in its tropical valley; as if we had stopped a 
moment, a little dazed, at the Good Samaritan Inn, the very 
inn Christ is said to have known. .. Below was the Dead 
Sea, strange and perverse, a symbol of the madness of allure- 
ment, of desire ‘‘which it would seem the fire of heaven itself 
could not vanquish, nor the bitterness of its waters’’; a sea 
evil and jovely, ‘‘at dawn under a saffron light, that sheet 
of an intensity of sapphire blue, abandoned, without a ripple, 
without a breath, at the foot of magic mountains. Was it a 
mirage we pursued on that unending plain? or was this faery 
a reality of the senses? breathless, parched, dazzled we kept 
our course towards waters which cannot refresh. The Dead 
Sea is an enchantment.”’ 

When the travellers had arrived at their hostel of Notre 
Dame de France, Jerusalem from the terrace had appeared to 
them in ‘‘its reality . . . of an amazing smallness. One scarcely 
imagines that so immense a drama evolved on a scene so 
narrow.” 

‘Already night was coming on. Lucie and Agnes at the 
balustrade . . . watched the town darken. Lucie, over-ex- 
cited by the journey, turned round and about, asked ques- 
tions, exclaimed a little loudly. Agnes, very quietly, felt 
herself melt into possession of the town of her desire. It was 
Madame Audemart who noticed that the air had grown sud- 
denly too cool; she thought too of the luggage not yet even 
undone.’’ In a few lines we thus have three of the pro- 
tagonists clearly etched. Lucie, the ardent, the rash, is the 
principal. ‘‘She remembered, as if living it over again, a 
word that had been said to her... ‘And you,’ a young 
English Benedictine, spending a day or two with her family, 
had asked her with his awkward accent—but it was charity 
which spoke in him—‘and you, are you a good girl?’ ’”’ The 
abrupt question had startled her, the gay, the reckless, to a 
forced smile, later in her room to a passion of tears. Then, 
as now, she knew the answer to the austere question. No, 
she was not good, this young girl, free and disconcerting of 
manner, who boasted in public, and accused herself in secret, 
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of not being like Agnes ‘‘whose face meant purity of heart.”’ 

Yet Lucie too, at her most daring, bore ‘‘the secret flower 
of restraint, that virginal secret which—far oftener than our 
novels would have us believe’’—exists and is the real worth 
of young girls. ‘‘But, in the light of the Passion, the stains 
showed in the desolate soul. Those nothings, those thousand 
nothings, products of a careless will, of which her life was 
made up, formed an obscure tissue which love rejected.”’ 

It is not Lucie’s conversion to a love she has always secretly 
coveted, nor the profound and lovely mysticism of Agnes, 
that are the theme of the book; it is Lucie’s too material, yet 
passionate, quest for the traces of God, the actual footsteps 
of Christ, that the author refutes and sublimates. 

Other guests at the Hostel are a Trappist abbot and a young 
priest, an antiquarian. 

‘“‘The actual Jerusalem Christ trod is buried fathoms deep 
out of sight,’’ the latter suggests to Lucie, but she does not 
care: ‘* ‘I want these to be the very places. .. I am not 
like my sister who has come to Jerusalem to shut herself up 
in the Reparatrice Chapel. .. That stone that He felt under 
His foot . . . reminded Him all the time, a little more, that 
He was on earth. It prevented Him from forgetting us, as it 
were, absent-mindedly ; prevented Him from . . . leaving us 
too soon...’ Lucie had spoken quickly, reddening. Madame 
Audemart was no longer listening, the young priest had no 
answer ready. . .”’ 

“I do not know if the meeting [with Christ] would have 
been of as much profit to you as you suppose,’’ the Trappist 
abbot intervened. The buried streets and rocks He trod are 
rightly the object of our longings, of our pilgrimage, but— 
He is not there, He is risen: that is the theme of this lovely 
book. 

‘‘Who shall say that coming later than the others we are 
deprived of more than they? Of those of the first coming, 
except a few of the elect, how few profited by it... And we 
ourselves, should we have recognized Him without the reve- 
lation of His Father? ... But think! ... He is not only 
the Christ of the past, He is Christ present to us now.”’ 

‘‘He-is both—they are the same thing,’’ Lucie persisted. 

“The first time, that of the Pasch, He was passing by. The 
second time He remains... But among the things of sense, 
and figures which pass, Jerusalem is a sacrament of Jesus 


Christ.”’ 
René, an artist and student, had come to the Holy City 
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like those of old who followed afar off ‘‘to see how it would 
end’’ ; he is ‘‘drawn far more than he could have foreseen into 
the inevitable society of God.’’ He is a ‘‘good fellow,’”’ a 
practising if tepid Catholic, ‘‘with three or four secret 
memories of those unforgettable basenesses of an ‘honest 
man.’’’ But before long he is, ‘‘if you like, an ascetic, in 
the sense that he is in travail, in quest of some way of better 
living.’’ He, too, is caught up into reality. 

For René, too, at last, ‘Jerusalem is a passage he knows 
to what’’; the Dead Sea, symbol of evil, is henceforth shut 
out of vision, no force of enchantment can prevail. Madame 
Audemart, his mother, of the simple piety, ‘‘was worthy to 
be there, being of the Christian people. It suffices that her 
heart is straight, she is pleasing to God.’’ Lucie, too, when 
their pilgrimage is over, leaves without a backward glance 
. .. everything in future will ‘‘enrich her for eternity.’’ Christ, 
whom she came to seek too literally in the dead streets where 
once He trod, she will find in His living presence everywhere 
and anywhere. She may—and should—still ‘‘kiss relics, 
crucifixes of wood and bronze,*’ but they will be to her the 
way and not an end. 

“It was time to leave the earthly Jerusalem to the Jews 
who weep over tombs from which no one has risen . . . the 
pilgrims would no longer seek Christ, they would follow 
Him!” 

In a passage of singular—and untranslatable—beauty the 
author sums up his text for the pilgrims of desire. ‘‘There 
is nothing here now but the attraction of the Face of God. 
He who has seen this Face, I do not say in reality, but in 
hope; he whose gaze has been drawn on high, I do not say 
in splendour, but by the obscure pre-vision of charity, can 
understand nothing any more of the enchantments of earth. 
Nothing can turn him aside, neither the mirage of deserts, 
nor the secret lure of flaccid waters [eaux lasses] nor the 
riches of kingdoms spread at his feet like watered gardens . . . 
his spirit . . . with an unbelievable force discards the world 
to draw nearer to the Face of God.”’ 

Lack of space forbids quotation of other works of the 
author ; that they are practically unknown in this country is 
a loss to lovers of unusual and charming literature. 


GEORGE NORMAN. 
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6c HAT have we done, and where have we wan- 
W dered, we that have produced sages who could 
have spoken with Socrates and poets who could 
walk with Dante, that we should talk as if we had never done 
anything more intelligent than found colonies and kick nig- 
gers? We are the children of light, and it is we that sit in 
darkness. If we are judged, it will not be for the merely 
intellectual transgression of failing to appreciate other nations, 
but for the supreme spiritual transgression of failing to ap- 
preciate ourselves.’’ Thirty-six years ago, in one of the first 
of his journalistic essays afterwards re-published as ‘‘The 
Defendant,’’ Gilbert Chesterton wrote these sentences which 
describe him still in his maturity and in his death. For the 
almost unknown essayist did himself become a sage who could 
have spoken with Socrates, a poet who could walk with Dante. 
He was at the end undervalued by a generation of his country- 
men, although already the whole world knew, and especially 
the timeless popular world which we may inexactly call the 
mind of the Church, that a great light was shining in its 
midst. But even more, Chesterton fulfilled and developed 
throughout his life the earliest principles of his craftsmanship. 
In his prolific writings we can trace some convictions that had 
to be abandoned, others that had to be changed or modified. 
Yet he himself was noting with surprise not long before his 
death that he was still fighting, on the same side and with the 
same weapons, the battle for the soul of England into which 
he entered in the days of the Boer War. 


At this fairly late stage of my experience [he declared 
last February]’ I feel an enormous exhilaration. This 
is really a psychological fact ; and perhaps requires some 
explanation. It arises out of the crisis of the world, which 
I have lived to see, as I see it. When I began to write, 
I was called an Optimist ; and may have deserved, or pos- 
sibly accepted, the epithet. This was not, as will be said 
by the cynic, the sceptic, the materialist, the modern 
psychologist, and the whole herd of wild asses, merely 


1G.K.’s Weekly, February 20, 1936. 
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because I was young. Asa fact, it was precisely because 
nearly all the other young men were pessimists that I 
consented to call myself an optimist. It was precisely 
because they boasted so arrogantly of being completely 
in the dark, that I pointed out that there is something to 
be said for the daylight... But then, after naturally en- 
joying the daylight, I came to be troubled with the 
twilight. It was no longer a war between light and dark- 
ness, as between hope and hopelessness ; but only a con- 
flict of hopes, many of which I thought pretty hopeless. 
I found myself apparently among divided counsels; as, 
for instance, I liked patriotism; I hated pacifism; but I 
hated imperialism more. And now, at this much later 
stage, I am beginning to find that most of the things I 
like really are on one side; and most of the things I dis- 
like on the other. I regretted that Religion should be 
against Liberalism ; when I really imagined that Liberal- 
ism was in favour of Liberty. So far as I can see now, 
there is not the remotest chance of the restoration of 
Liberty except through the return of Religion. All that 
there is, in substance, on the other side, is a row of offi- 
cial optimists, boasting of the liberties they have not got, 
and defending the religion they do not believe. 


Until the recently-completed Autobiography is published, 
a few months from now, that passage must stand as a brief 
epitome of his career, written by the one man who could ever 
hope to discuss it acutely. What I have in mind is not only 
that Chesterton knew himself very well, as other men know 
themselves moderately well, or that he had a remarkable 
memory for past events and phases of his life, or that he had 
a mind to appreciate the Providential unities of a career which 
will certainly prove significant in English history. More than 
that, in the mere business of being a critic, he alone was big 
enough and simple enough to put Chesterton himself in a 
new light of instantly acceptable truth: the service that he 
had performed for Chaucer, or for Cobbett, or for Dickens. 
And surely the reason for this ability, a reason which Catho- 
lics alone can at all understand, was that Chesterton’s mind, 
the mind of a very human, humorous, humble and fallible 
person, was drawn always toward, and finally lived more and 
more upon, a plane of timeless Reality. That was why he 
could walk with Dante. That was why he knew what he 
meant, though the highly unreal twentieth century could 
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hardly fathom what he meant, when he appealed to the wise 
or saintly men of the Middle Ages as a living tribunal to solve 
the problems of his contemporaries. Those men, he knew, 
were breathing his own air. It is typical of our generation 
that we peer and speculate, debating whether such and such 
a man ‘“‘will live,’’ taking pleasure in the destruction to-day of 
yesterday’s idols. It is equally typical of the Middle Ages 
that Dante, within a lifetime of St. Thomas Aquinas, could 
place him among the highest in the love of God—that very 
Reality in which St. Thomas and Dante, St. Francis and 
Chesterton, meet in a sure knowledge across distracted cen- 
turies. Long before he became a Catholic, Chesterton told 
us what he meant in one of the best passages of ‘‘Orthodoxy,”’ 
his simile again reminiscent of the man who walked with 
Dante : 


Plato has told you a truth; but Plato is dead. Shake- 
speare has startled you with an image; but Shakespeare 
will not startle you any more. But imagine what it would 
be to live with such men still living. To know that Plato 
might break out with an original lecture to-morrow, or 
that at any moment Shakespeare might shatter every- 
thing with a single song. The man who lives in contact 
with what he believes to be a living Church is a man al- 
ways expecting to meet Plato and Shakespeare to-morrow 
at breakfast. He is always expecting to see some truth 
that he has never seen before. 


Our generation will doubtless be envied by its successors 
because we ‘saw Shelley plain.’ It is true that pre-War 
England knew better than post-War England the excitement 
of finding on any day of the year that its Plato had broken 
out with an original lecture, that its Shakespeare had shattered 
everything with a single song. Perhaps a number of elements 
combined to obscure Chesterton in the last period, which 
posterity will almost certainly recognize to be the high tide 
of his life. The general public had become accustomed to the 
novelty of his genius and he suffered as all great men may 
do by becoming a national institution. The post-War years 
were, as he said himself, a time of divided counsels, with the 
weight of public propaganda thrown on the side of scientific 
Progress which Chesterton derided nearly all his life. The 
representative journalist of Fleet Street had the courage to 
continue to the end his battle against the principalities and 
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powers, though he knew at the time of his greatest popularity 
the fate prepared for the revolt : 


Still he that dreams and rambles 
Through his own elfin air, 
Knows that the street’s a prison, 
Knows that the gates are there: 
Still he that scorns or struggles 
Sees, frightful and afar, 
All that they leave of rebels 
Rot high on Temple Bar. 


(‘‘When I Came Back to Fleet Street.’’) 


There was more, also, in his comparative isolation than the 
fact that he became a Catholic during 1922, or at least the man 
who ‘‘came out where the old road shone white’’ was a new 
man to himself as well as to his contemporaries. What no 
literary critic will ever know is the deepening of Chesterton’s 
interior life that dated from the event at the Railway Hotel’ 
in Beaconsfield, but any observer can see that it changed the 
mould of all his work. A comparison between ‘‘Orthodoxy”’ 
and ‘‘The Everlasting Man’’ will show that to the profundity 
and wit of the earlier book there was added something of 
meditation and of grace, the spirit of a teacher who was in 
line with the encyclopedic Catholics, such as St. Bede and 
St. Thomas. 

But even more, in the topical or political side of his mind 
which expressed by every popular art the convictions of his 
new self, Chesterton was now more than ever the champion of 
a particular social philosophy, Distributism, and here again 
his teaching authority became so pronounced as to scandalize 
some of his hearers. A comparison between that brilliant pre- 
War book, ‘‘What’s Wrong with the World,’”’ and ‘‘The 
Outline of Sanity,’’ which he wrote as a textbook, of Dis- 
tributism, will show that the earlier, scintillating style—an 
epigram in nearly every line—was deepened by a skilful use 
of factual information. In a sense, Chesterton began the 
biggest fight of his career, the fight that as a patriot meant 
most to him, in the time of divided counsels. Before he died, 
he saw with his usual discernment that the issues were crystal- 
lizing ; but he knew very well that for many Catholics as well 
as for many non-Catholics, he was still in eclipse. ‘‘Some 


1 Mr. Chesterton was received into the Church in a tin hut attached to the 
Railway Hotel; it was used for Whist Drives and Dances, and Mass was said 
there on Sundays. 
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of these young men,’’ he remarked humorously a few months 
ago, ‘“‘don’t regard Belloc and myself even as literary lions 
any more. They think we’re Landseer lions, supporting the 
Nelson Column in the middle of Trafalgar Square.’’ But 
Chesterton knew the weight of what he had to say. It was 
typical of his fighting spirit that he concluded the last editorial 
of the New Witness, when a man of his age and literary out- 
put might well have terminated his private journalism, with 
the words : ‘‘We know that our avenger liveth.’’ Three years 
later he took on the responsibility of G.K.’s Weekly, which 
he edited until the last week of his life. 

On the question of his appeal to the Middle Ages, the great 
stumbling-block for moderns who have the prejudices of Pro- 
gress, Chesterton never compromised for a moment. His 
answer to a perpetually recurring cant phrase was that all men 
habitually do put the clock back; but his answer was more 
than that: ‘‘The future is a blank wall on which every man 
can write his own name as large as he likes; the past I find 
already covered with illegible scribbles, such as Plato, Isaiah, 
Shakespeare, Michelangelo, Napoleon. I can make the 
future as narrow as myself; the past is obliged to be as broad 
and turbulent as humanity. .. To-morrow is the Gorgon; a 
man must only see it mirrored in the shining shield of yester- 
day. If he sees it directly he is turned to stone.’’ > Of course, 
Chesterton did not mean that mankind could or should mimic 
again the outward forms of medieval Europe; as a fact, the 
small property ideal of his Distributism derived from doc- 
trines more fully expressed in ‘‘Rerum Novarum’’ than they 
ever could be practised in the Ages of Faith. But—those 
centuries were the Ages of Faith, and the eternal principle 
which inhabited them can clothe itself in the appropriate 
forms to-day. Once more Chesterton lived to see his insight 
justified when, in this country or that, the spirit of the guilds 
began to lift its head, and medieval terms, or forms of govern- 
ment, especially in the field of currency, came to be re-intro- 
duced. But behind all that he wanted the Faith of which 
these were expressions, and in one of the least-often quoted 
of the later poems he hit back with scorn at the shallowness 
of contemporary criticisms of his beliefs : 


Therefore the old trees tower, that the green trees grow and are 


stunted : 
Therefore these dead men mock you, that you the living are dead : 


1 From ‘“‘What’s Wrong with the World.” 
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Since ever you battered the saints and the tools of your crafts were 
blunted, 

Or shattered the glass in its glory and loaded yourselves with the 
lead. 


When the usurer hunts the squire as the squire has hunted the 
peasant, 

As sheep that are eaten of worms where men were eaten of sheep: 

Now is the judgment of earth, and the weighing of past and 
present, 

Who scorn to weep over ruins, behold your ruin and weep. 


Have ye not known, ye fools, that have made the present a prison, 

That thirst can remember water and hunger remember bread? 

We went not gathering ghosts; but the shriek of your shame is 
arisen 

Out of your own black Babel too loud; and it woke the dead. 


(‘‘Medizevalism.’’) 


It may be that in his own lifetime Chesterton could never 
fully explain his mind to Protestants because they distrusted 
too much the Catholic world, or to Catholics because they 
trust more than they know in the world of the Reformation. 
In the twentieth century he was one of the few free men. And, 
to glance for a moment at some of the root ideas which under- 
lay all his expressions of thought, we find over and over again 
not only a consistency from the earliest to the latest periods 
of his life, but also a constant appeal to what is timeless or 
revealed. The philosophy of wonder, the wonder at moving 
on two legs or at seeing with two eyes, had in it implications 
known best to Chesterton himself; but there is always, in 
any casual fantasy of fantastic legs, an echo of the wonder of 
the blind man who saw ‘“‘men like trees walking.’ The sword 
which glittered through all the novels and many of the detec- 
tive stories was more like a prayer than a piece of bravado. 
What Chesterton called in ‘“‘The Everlasting Man’’ “‘that 
magnificent menace about bringing into the world a sword to 
sunder and divide,’’ was the sword of unity in conflict as 
expressed by the profound poem ‘‘A Wedding in War-time,”’ 
or it was the mystical ‘‘Sword of Surprise’: but not feast it 
represented to Chesterton a devotion which seems to have 
been implanted in him from his earliest years : 


Over the iron forest 
He saw Our Lady stand, 
Her eyes were sad withouten art, 
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And seven swords were in her heart— 
But one was in her hand. 


(‘‘The Ballad of the White Horse.’’) 


The hilarity which characterized Chesterton, the theme of 
boisterous laughter running through all his work, was in the 
same way much deeper than a personal vitality or habit ; and 
again it was consistent from his first days to his last. From 
“The End of Fear’’ in ‘‘The Wild Knight”’ 


for in the night I broke 
The bubble of a great world’s jest, and woke 
Laughing with laughter such as shakes the stars 


to ‘‘The Ballad of the White Horse’’ and, 


The giant laughter of Christian men 
That roars through a thousand tales, 


there was ever the memory of “‘the sons of God shouting for 
joy.”’ There was, too, always the sense of the joy of God 
Himself, which appeared not only in the idea of Christ in the 
desert hiding His mirth, but also in one of the most revealing 
remarks in ‘‘The Napoleon of Notting Hill’’ : ‘Laughter and 
love are everywhere. The cathedrals, built in the ages that 
loved God, are full of blasphemous grotesques. The mother 
laughs continually at the child, the lover laughs continually 
at the lover, the wife at the husband, the friend at the friend.’’ 
We are back again at the foundations of Divine Love and 
Divine Faith. Nobody but Chesterton could have extended 
the idea so nobly and so well as to say: ‘‘The love of those 
whom we do not know is quite as eternal a sentiment as the 
love of those whom we do know. In our friends the richness 
of life is proved to us by what we have gained; in the faces 
in the street, the richness of life is proved to us by a hint of 
what we have lost.’’ Here was the charity of Chesterton, and, 
as his root-ideas may be picked up from one place to another 
over the mass of his works, we have it put again in poetry : 


Sunder me from my soul, that I may see 
The sins like streaming wounds, the life’s brave beat ; 
Till I shall save myself, as I would save 


A stranger in the street. 
(‘The Sword of Surprise.’’) 


Here was the humility and the charity that men recognized 
even when they disagreed with the author. But it is as well 
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to conclude these remarks by noticing that Chesterton never 
regarded himself as an author in the sense of a literary man 
who had a mission to write books. He did not even like to 
imagine himself as a public character, and what the world 
outside could only dimly sense was that his private life was 
fuller than his public career. First in his affections was his 
home, whether at Battersea or at Beaconsfield, and that home 
was made by his wife, to whom the whole world owes a debt 
of gratitude for the care she took of him. Her own talents 
made her peculiarly fitted to appreciate his; her sense of 
humour made her a match for the author of ‘‘Manalive’’ ; and 
her devotion preserved him, not only from some of the over- 
taxing obligations which he would have accepted, but also 
from the worst fatigues of the lecture tours which he under- 
took in his later years. Some of the tributes which he paid 
her are known to the readers of his poetry : they run through 
the thirty-five years of a happy married life, perhaps none 
more memorable or more tender than To F.C. In Memoriam 
Palestine, 1919, with its magnificent verse : 


The mystic city many-gated, 

With monstrous columns, was your own: 
Herodian stones fell down and waited 
Two thousand years to be your throne. 
In the grey rocks the burning blossom 
Glowed terrible as the sacred blood: 

It was no stranger to your bosom 

Than bluebells of an English wood. 


In that home Chesterton practised all that he defended out- 
side. From it came a stream of verses written for private oc- 
casions, a shoal of drawings meant not for publication but 
for the pleasure of relatives and friends. To it came a pro- 
cession of journalists from all over the world, one of whom 
reports that he encountered a solemn deputation ‘asking 
Chesterton to accept the honorary post of Under-Sheriff for 
Buckinghamshire. Chesterton replied that he shrank from 
honorary appointments of any kind : he bore no title to which 
he did not deliver duty. Then he asked, what was the prin- 
cipal duty of an Under-Sheriff? ‘‘To suppress riots against 
His Majesty’s peace.’’ Chesterton had his opportunity and 
took it in his own chuckling vein: ‘‘Then it’s quite impos- 
sible. It wouldn’t do at all.’’ He added his sufficient ex- 
planation : ‘‘If there is ever any rioting around here I couldn’t 
conscientiously suppress it, for I should be the principal 
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rioter.”’ * The memory, whether it is accurate or an exaggera- 
tion of the truth, tells us about the man that he was at once 
a consistent revolutionary and a conscientious citizen, held in 
high honour by his neighbours. 

Distinguished scholars from every country visited Top 
Meadow as eagerly as the journalists, but no more eagerly 
than a host of small children who received all the courteous 
attention given to philosophers. If anything their host pre- 
ferred the children, for professional philosophy was not a 
foible with the man who wrote in ‘“‘Orthodoxy”’: ‘‘I have al- 
ways been inclined to believe the ruck of hard-working people 
rather than to believe that special and troublesome literary 
class to which I belong. I prefer even the fancies and pre- 
judices of the people who see life from the inside to the clearest 
demonstrations of the people who see life from the outside. 
I would always trust the old wives’ fables against the old 
maids’ facts.’’ Children also were another matter. It was 
never too much trouble to draw pictures for them and to talk 
about any subject that might strike their fancy. Chesterton’s 
innate courtesy was at its best in the untroubled atmosphere 
of his own home where, for instance, he always took the blame 
for any accident that might happen. If anyone broke a cup, 
dropped a pen or spilt the ink, Chesterton would at once say : 
“IT beg your pardon; my fault,’’ as if he had done it himself. 
And another expression of his was, ‘‘Never mind, I must have 
done that.”’ 

In that atmosphere, and on that revealing note, we may 
leave the sage who could have spoken with Socrates, the poet 
who could walk with Dante. And for his epitaph his own 
lines in ‘The Ballad of the White Horse’”’ : 


People, if you have any prayers, 
Say prayers for me: 

And lay me under a Christian stone 

In that lost land I thought my own, 

To wait till the holy horn is blown, 
And all poor men are free. 


GREGORY MACDONALD. 


rh John B. Kennedy in The New York Times Book Review, June 28, 
1936. 
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REFLECTIONS ON A WEEK-END 
CONGRESS 


upon the all-important subject of international under- 

standing and co-operation. But if an excuse be re- 
quired, I have it close at hand in the shape of a week-end 
Congress, held in early July under the auspices of the Catho- 
lic Council for International Relations (hereafter to be re- 
ferred to as the C.C.I.R.). The C.C.1.R. is incidentally too 
little known and encouraged. It was founded some twelve or 
thirteen years ago and its achievement up to date is no mean 
one: but that is nothing to its possibilities which cannot, un- 
fortunately, be realized until there is a far greater measure 
of Catholic interest and support. It should be unnecessary to 
remark that the very name of ‘‘Catholic’’ (etymologically 
‘‘universal’’) is incompatible with an ultra-nationalistic spirit ; 
and the sanity of Christian ideals and principles ought easily 
to keep a Catholic from that specious brand of inter- 
nationalism which would have peace between nations only to 
foment a more insidious kind of strife between members of 
the same race and family and speech. These are the two 
great dangers to what we regard as European order, shorn 
of idealism though that order be and obviously imperfect 
after two or more centuries of selfishness and cynicism in 
international relationship. 

The theme proposed to the Congress—a somewhat vast 
subject even for the generous proportions of a ‘‘week-end 
anglais’’—was ‘‘The Task of Catholics in the Maintenance of 
European Order.’’ This order is not necessarily the present 
status quo. The problems raised are wider even than that of 
peace. And the peace issue is important enough in all con- 
science. The horrors of a modern war, chemical, mechanical 
and ballistic, require no further elaboration. But what is to 
be preserved in and through peace is that heritage and tradi- 
tion, slowly accumulated through a thousand years of Chris- 
tian influence and education, which in spite of the corrosion 
of the last two or three hundred years, still persists as the 
underlie and fabric of European civilization. Whether that 
civilization is to be safeguarded and to endure is the most 
vital question that confronts this generation. Catholics have 
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no doubt at all about certain principles which must be recog- 
nized and embodied in any solution that is to be just and 
permanent. What remains to be seen is the measure of 
strength and courage and sacrifice they will manifest in as- 
serting those principles and refusing whatever compromise 
denies or ignores them.’ 

The Catholic attitude towards international questions or, 
to put it more concretely, the attitude of the individual Catho- 
lic towards other nations and the members of those nations, 
cannot be divorced from the most fundamental of Catholic 
doctrines. The whole human race is God’s creation and the 
object of His salvific will. The merits of Redemption are ap- 
plied or are at least applicable to its every member. Poten- 
tially all are associated with that mystical corporate organism 
which is the Church of Christ. Humanity has its centre of 
unity outside itself in its One Lord and God; within itself in 
the rational, immortal soul, by the Father created, by the Son 
redeemed, with its individual, eternal destiny which must 
take precedence over the purpose of any association of family 
or class or nation. This is fundamental, and from it follow 
two all-important truths. The first is that man must be in 
a sense an individualist. Not that he is self-centred, not that 
he tends to isolate himself and to renounce all co-operation 
with others. Far from it. But he has an individual purpose 
through and beyond this life, and an individual responsibility. 
And this burden of responsibility he can neither lay down 
for himself nor suffer any grouping, of which he is a unit, to 
take it from his shoulders. We are witnessing in democratic 
as well as in authoritarian countries the gradual encroachment 
of local and State authority into departments of life once held 
sacred to the family and individual. We may welcome or 
regret this; for the Catholic it is more likely to be matter for 
regret. It is probably inevitable, if only as a sequel to the 
uncontrolled and at times unprincipled individualism of the 
nineteenth century. But with all such encroachments man 

11 will not dwell upon the particulars of the Congress. These have been 
given sufficiently in the Catholic Press and in an account in The Times for 
July 1oth. It was consoling to find representatives of eight other countries 
besides our own in a gathering that had been summoned at relatively short 
notice. The Dutch and Belgian delegations merit special notice; they num- 
bered together nine or ten, all men of university or Press distinction. What- 
ever the unanimity on other points, it was absolute upon this, that a real meed 
of gratitude was due to the officials of the C.C.I.R. both for arranging the 
Congress and for making it so happy and so hospitable. Mention ought, I 


feel, to be made, though he will hate it being made, of the kindly offices of 
Mr. Robert Wilberforce, an unobtrusive fairy godfather. 
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must be allowed liberty sufficient to fulfil his mission before 
God in life, and must insist upon that measure of freedom. 
Viewed in this light, it is clear that not only that form of 
State is incompatible with Catholic thinking which radically 
denies the spiritual and man’s spiritual end and reduces what 
is not material to the unsubstantial shadow cast by an evolv- 
ing economic process, but also any other form that refuses to 
man the liberty that is his due and seeks to subordinate him, 
whole and entire, to some collective or corporate ideal. 

The second of these truths is that man is an individualist 
within a larger unity in association with countless others who 
have a similar end and a like responsibility. And to these 
he is linked by the bonds of right and duty and the chains of 
charity. Ideally speaking, that unity is the unity of the human 
race. In practice the claims of justice and charity are strongest 
in a man’s immediate environment and radiate outwards—no 
doubt diminuendo—to spheres that are more remote. ‘‘Charity 
begins at home’’ we are told; well, if it does not start there, 
one wonders whether it will start at all. One is rightly sus- 
picious of a woolly humanitarianism which, in the words of 
the late G. K. Chesterton, taught him ‘“‘to love his fellow- 
man, and hate his next-door neighbour.’’ There is a sound 
quality in patriotism, even if Doctor Johnson did qualify it as 
“the last refuge of scoundrels’’; and there is a healthy ex- 
pression of national tradition and consciousness just as there 
exists its parody and exaggeration. Indeed, any attempt at 
international co-operation must take into account the strength 
of the factors of temperament and tradition, of common in- 
terest and common emotional reaction that go to the forming 
of that consciousness. But the waves of charity, though they 
go outwards decrescendo, do not stop of a sudden, once a 
river is crossed or a frontier attained, and are not, of course, 
at once transformed into the opposite sentiment df fear or 
hatred or mistrust. It is curious that many a man who knows 
that he may not think or speak evil of his neighbour, and is 
conscious that he may not hate his acquaintance, Smith, of 
Chelsea or Wimbledon or Tooting, will gaily entertain feel- 
ings of intense dislike for a whole nation of Smiths a few 
hundred miles away, though their names be unpronounceable 
and end in -stein or -vitch or -popoff. It is odd that a man 
who is not free to detest a single individual, imagines himself 
at liberty to detest forty or fifty millions of them at one fell 
swoop: and equally odd the thought that, if he acts not as 
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an individual but as a member of a class or people, he is some- 
how emancipated from the precepts of justice as well as 
charity. A strange limitation imposed upon Christian doc- 
trine, for which I fear there is little warrant. Such an attitude 
is psychologically understandable, but it is not Christian. 
The difficulty is that we are too conscious of our differences 
within this unity and forgetful of the unity that must trans- 
cend those differences and is, in the last resort, more impor- 
tant. The world has travelled far from the notion of the unity 
of Christendom of pre-Renaissance Europe. It was not quite 
universal, for the infidel was excluded from its fold. Local, 
if not national differences were pronounced enough, and no 
doubt the actual control exercised by the Emperor was vague 
and ineffective. But along with the sense of one central moral 
authority, to which appeal might be made and from which 
guidance would most certainly come, went the consciousness 
of a commonweal, guaranteed by a common faith and by 
principles and ideals, held together. 

So much for the attitude of the individual. Aware as he is 
of these two truths, a Catholic will be suspicious of and re- 
sent that over-interference of State or party which will make 
it more difficult for him to fulfil his Christian obligations and 
to attain his Christian end; and he will react against that at- 
mosphere of ultra-nationalism in which his own nation is so 
glorified that it has little sense of justice or decent behaviour 
towards others. But what of the State itself? What may 
he fairly expect from it in its dealings with other peoples? 
For we are thinking rather of international relations than of 
the position of the individual Catholic or of the Church within 
the State. He will, at least, demand that it will deal with 
others not from the chance interest of the moment, but in ac- 
cordance with principles of natural justice, and will recognize 
its obligations; that it make genuine efforts to secure peace ; 
that it seek for some method and indeed some permanent 
method of reasonable co-operation. The doctrine that the 
State transcends all morality, that it has duties neither to the 
subjects, from whom it claims obedience, nor towards other 
States, is the unfortunate theoretical legacy of the nineteenth 
century’ to our own, which has seen it realized in various 
forms. For the Christian the State has its obligation towards 
the subjects that comprise it and over whom it is set, towards 


1 This doctrine goes back as far as Machiavelli and Hobbes. But it is 
through Hegel that the modern State has been particularly influenced. The 
series Hegel-Marx-Lenin is well known. And Gentile, the now discarded 
philosopher of Fascism, is one of the two prominent Neo-Hegelians of Italy. 
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God, the giver ultimately of all authority and power, and to- 
wards other nations. The fact that there exists in most cases 
no obvious sanction to enforce those obligations, does not do 
away with or weaken them. 

The peace in question is no mere absence of war, is no 
armed truce. Self-interest cannot be its only mainspring : 
with the shifting of this interest the desire of peace may vanish 
and war may appear more desirable as an instrument of 
national policy. Seen through the eyes of Christian teachers— 


First. Peace is the natural condition of nations; 
sociability their proper quality, co-operation their nor- 
mal function. Second. International Peace is a part of 
and dependent upon true peace in human society as a 
whole. Third. That peace is the tranquillity which 
comes of order, order in which justice is done to all the 
varied groupings of men, and men themselves are at 
peace with the Divine Law-giver. Fourth. Peace can- 
not come by fusion; it is not uniformity but unity amid 
variety, including and integrating in a single whole, the 
variety of national characters and traditions. Fifth. 
Though based upon justice, peace is even more the 
“effect of charity’? and cannot be attained without it.’ 


An admirable summary of the ideal of peace, founded upon 
justice and lit with the flame of charity, finding a place too 
for that due order which must exist between man and God. 
Even the modern statesman, however insensitive he may be 
to such ideals, cannot but recognize some of these conclusions. 
He must realize that sociability is the proper quality of 
nations and co-operation their normal function, and that the 
natural interdependence of peoples, economic, political and 
cultural, can only be stabilized if peace can be secured. The 
attempt to outlaw war and gradually to remove causes which 
might give rise to it is, without question, a very Chtistian 
proceeding. And there have been occasions in recent years 
when it seemed to be crowned already with success. One 
such occasion was the signing, on August 27, 1928, of the 
Pact of Paris by the Great Powers, with the exception of the 
Soviets. In the first article the Contracting Parties concerned 
‘‘solemnly declare, in the names of their respective peoples, 
that they condemn recourse to war for the solution of inter- 
national controversies, and renounce it as an instrument of 


1 ‘The Catholic Tradition of the Law of Nations,’’ by John Eppstein, p. 229. 
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national policy in their relations with one another.’’ In the 
second they agree that ‘‘the settlement or solution of all dis- 
putes or conflicts, of whatever nature or of whatever origin 
they may be, which may arise among them, shall never be 
sought except by pacific means.’’ From the side of the theo- 
logians and. canonists were issued some interesting conclu- 
sions, the result of a Congress at Fribourg in 1931.’ 


Although international society does not enjoy the full 
authority which it might well possess, both from the very 
nature of things and from the consent of men, yet it is 
clear that it has now been developed into a form of posi- 
tive law in such a way that it is consolidated by many 
juridical and political instruments which are designed to 
establish human order and peace. Because of this a war 
declared by a State on its own authority without previous 
recourse to the international institutions which exist can- 
not be a lawful social process. It would be repugnant to 
the dictates both of public law and of conscience, for at 
the start it would involve a violation of that general or 
legal justice which requires that the State should not 
only not offend the rights of other peoples which are 
equal to its own, but should also subordinate its own 
national end to the more general end of International 
society. 

A fortiori, modern war, that is war as understood and 
waged nowadays, could not be a legitimate social pro- 
cess. For this kind of war by the technique proper to it 

. . causes such ruin . . . and becomes such a calamity 
for the whole world, that it ceases to be a means pro- 
portioned to the end in view, which is the restoration of 
peace and a better condition of human order.’ 


It is pathetic, to say the least, that the fair hopes of 1928 
should have given way to the universal fear, mistrust and 
hurried armament of 1936, that the once blooming olive 
branch should now droop, withered and bedraggled, across 
the leering, satyric outline of a modern gas-mask, and that 
two of the ‘‘High Contracting Parties’’ should since have had 
recourse to war. 

One final question remains, that of a permanent scheme or 
method of international co-operation. It may be objected that 


1 The conclusions in question, signed by a group of recognized authorities, 
do not, of course, claim universal acceptance. 

2 Conclusion 2a. ‘‘Of war declared by the authority of a single State,” 
cf. Eppstein, op. cit., p. 140. 
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this can never be obtained save through some pooling of 
sovereignty, through the erection of a super- or supra-State 
with authority and means to enforce its decision upon the 
national States which would be, at least in their inter-State 
relations, subject to its jurisdiction. Whether this be desir- 
able or not as an ideal, it is at the moment impossible of 
realization. It is difficult enough to persuade some of the 
greater Powers to meet for an afternoon round a conference 
table, to say nothing of their delegating some of their 
sovereign powers to an entity not yet created. The historic 
form which this method of co-operation assumed after the 
Peace Conference of 1919 was that of the League of Nations. 
It was not a perfect institution, its Covenant was too closely 
associated with the clauses of a Peace Treaty which could not 
always remain in vigour. As far as Catholics were concerned, 
it appeared to embody the hopes of Pope Benedict XV, ex- 
pressed both during and after the War. In 1917 he had asked 
the belligerent Governments to consider certain points which 
“seem to offer the foundations of a just and lasting peace.”’ 
One of these was ‘‘a just agreement of all for the setting up 
of a Court of Arbitration with its high peace-making function, 
subject to regulations to be agreed on and sanctions to be 
determined against the State which should refuse either to 
submit its international disputes to arbitration or to accept an 
arbitral decision.’’* In 1920 he gave utterance to his desire 
that ‘‘all nations should enter without misgiving into a general 
society, or rather family, for the purpose of protecting their 
individual independence and for the preservation of order.”’ ’ 

And yet the League of Nations to-day has lost a great deal 
of its prestige. It has shown itself incapable of effective action 
in the affair of Italy and Abyssinia and incapable of any action 
at all in the Far East. Its most ardent defenders are agreed 
that it is in need of modification. What has harmed it more 
than all else in the eyes of Catholics has been the admission 
to its membership of the Soviet Republics. The professed 
destroyers of European order now appear by an extraordinary 
tour de force among the ranks of its professing defenders. The 
picture of M. Litvinov at the head of a Geneva table is as 
incongruous as would be that of a bishop in the chair at a 
reunion of Freethinkers or at the Annual General Meeting 
of the Kensitites. And would it were only a question of 


1 Benedict XV, ‘‘Letter to the Heads of States engaged in War,’’ August 1, 


1917, cf. Eppstein, op. cit., p. 176. 
2 Encyclical ‘‘Pacem Dei Munus Pulcherrimum,”’ May 23, 1920. 
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incongruity ! Together with this has come the conviction that 
the League is controlled to a large extent by elements that are 
unfriendly to Christianity and to all religion. But whatever 
be the justification for this conviction, is it right to leave the 
League to the mercy of those influences, to allow those powers 
to go unchallenged? Is there not great danger in a spirit 
of défaitisme in this matter of international harmony? And 
what is the practical alternative save that of pacts and alliances 
in the old manner with their gradually increasing tension 
which must sooner or later find relief in war? And in that 
war the only gainer would be precisely those subversive forces 
of whose influence and activity we are to-day so much in 
dread. These are questions too important to find their answer 
in the last few lines of a hurried article. But a sound guide 
to their solution is offered in one of the main resolutions 
adopted by the Congress of which I have been speaking. It 
runs as follows : 


Inspired by the following passage from the Encyclical 
‘‘Quadragesimo Anno’’ of Pope Pius XI, happily reign- 
ing: ‘‘. .. Thus it behoves the different nations who are 
so closely linked to one another by solidarity and inter- 
dependence, to pool their thoughts and their efforts in 
order to hasten by means of wisely framed treaties and 
institutions, the advent of a happy and beneficent state 
of international, economic collaboration’’; [this private 
international Conference . . .] considers that the prin- 
ciples which form the basis of the great international in- 
stitutions established in recent times have been enunciated 
long since by the Popes, Canonists and Theologians, and 
it is, therefore, the duty of Catholics so to influence these 
institutions that they may be used with the wisdom and 
prudence which Christian experience dictates and not to 
allow them to be controlled by subversive influences of an 
international character, and be jeopardized by policies 
not in accordance with Christian principles. 


I have not endeavoured to present a report of the papers 
and discussions of the Congress. What I have written is but 
a series of reflections upon their main theme. May it serve 
perhaps to remind Catholics of the vital need of thinking upon 
international questions and of assisting and co-operating with 
those Catholic organizations which exist for the sole purpose 
of stimulating and guiding that thought. 

JOHN MURRAY. 











MISS SACK VILLE-WEST’S 
“SAINT JOAN”! 


ligion in this twentieth century is at a very low ebb. The 
Great War, which many hoped would be the occasion of 
a revival of faith, seems if anything to have had an opposite 
effect. Creeds are at a discount. Stability of belief, outside 
the Catholic Church and apart from a relatively small section 
of those who represent the opposite extremes of Anglican com- 
prehensiveness, is no longer to be found. As in the empire 
of the last Roman Czsars, the old forms of worship have 
given place to a multitude of freak religions, many of them 
no better than superstitious cults, all of them fluid, and for 
the most part hastily assumed and as quickly laid aside. 
And yet here and there there are hopeful signs that a revival 
of belief in God and in what, for want of a less ambiguous 
term, we may call the supernatural order, may not be so far 
distant as we are led to suppose. It may come through other 
lines of approach than those which are traditional: The 
scientific dogmatism of the epoch of Tyndall and Huxley and 
Virchow has of late years been rudely shaken. The materialist 
die-hards who reject even telepathy have had to deplore many 
surprising defections of men whose attainments none can 
hold cheaply. Quite recently the book ‘‘Man the Unknown,” 
by the great surgeon and Nobel Prize winner, Alexis Carrel, 
has produced not a little sensation among biologists and 
others. It appears that, among other speculations very up- 
setting to scientific orthodoxy, he is prepared to accept the 
miracles of Lourdes, or, if the word miracle is taboo, to believe 
in the reality of cures, due not to auto-suggestion, but 
wrought by the influence of holy people who pray in condi- 
tions of exceptional fervour. And now a few months later 
there comes from quite a different angle Miss Sackville-West’s 
study of the career of St. Joan. She, like the eminent sur- 
geon, is a little shy of the words miracle and supernatural, 
but she finds much in the story of Jeanne la Pucelle which is 
at present inexplicable, and, again like Carrel, she is pre- 


I: will hardly be disputed that, speaking generally, re- 


1“Saint Joan of Arc.”” By V. Sackville-West. With illustrations and 
maps. London: Cobden Sanderson. Pp. xiv, 436. Price, ros. n. 
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pared to leave the mystery unsolved ‘‘waiting in patience for 
the coming of a fuller wisdom.’’ Such fulfilment of wisdom, 
she adds, “‘is perhaps too remote ever to benefit our now 
existent selves.’’ But it is better not to frame theories ‘‘only 
to expose ourselves to the antiquarian interest of our posterity 
as yet another example of commendable inquisitiveness but 
obsolete ignorance.”’ 

To those Catholic readers—and one hopes there will be 
many—who seek to make acquaintance with this most attrac- 
tive biography, I venture to suggest that they would do well 
to begin with the chapter entitled ‘‘Aftermath,’’ which stands 
last in the volume. I say this because this chapter should on 
no account be missed, and because many people have a ten- 
dency, when the climax of a story has been reached, to regard 
the rest as mere padding. But it is only here at the end that 
the genesis of the book is disclosed, and that the writer de- 
clares very frankly and simply her personal attitude to the 
problems it involves. Those who may be unacquainted with 
Miss Sackville-West’s excellent work in other fields, might 
easily suppose that a new Life of Joan of Arc is bound to be- 
long to the rather ignoble type of biographies made, not to 
add to knowledge, but only to sell. A reviewer is apt to grow 
tired of the succession of books which come to him, often 
enough creditable specimens of literary work in their way, 
but obviously produced by authors who have been casting 
around for something to occupy their idle pens. Their aim 
has been to turn an honest penny by finding a subject likely 
to catch the fancy of the public or more immediately of the 
enterprising publisher who bears the financial burden. But 
whether that subject be Mithridates, or Pontius Pilate, or 
Mary Queen of Scots, or Madame de Pompadour, is to them 
a matter of perfect indifference. Once their choice has been 
made they vamp up a narrative more or less industriously, and 
the book appears with a glowing advertisement on its dust- 
cover which proclaims it to be an important new work and 
the product of exhaustive research. 

No one who reads Miss Sackville-West’s statement headed 
“‘Aftermath”’ will be tempted to classify her Life of St. Joan 
in this category. She tells us that for her the fascination of 
France’s national saint lies in the fact that Jeanne ‘‘chal- 
lenges some of the profoundest tenets of what we do or do 
not believe,’’ adding— 


She makes us think, and she makes us question; she 
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uncovers the dark places into which we may fear to look. 
We read, and, having read, are left with the essential 
queries: Does God on occasion manifest Himself by 
direct methods? Is the visible world the only world we 
have to consider? Is it possible for mortal man to get 
into touch with beings of another world? Is it possible 
that unearthly guidance may be vouchsafed to assist our 
human fallibility ? Is it possible that certain beings are 
born with a sixth sense, a receptivity so far beyond that 
of their duller fellows that in order to explain it we take 
refuge in such words as miraculous and supernatural ? 


Naturally enough our author finds herself constrained to 
make ‘‘some declaration of personal faith, if only in order to 
avoid any suspicion of personal prejudice’’— 


The words [she says] in which I must clothe that de- 
claration are trite, I know, but the conviction behind them 
is serious and sincere. I will state, therefore, briefly that 
I am not, myself, what is called a ‘‘religious’’ person in 
the orthodox sense of the phrase, nor yet a member of 
any organized Church. I do, however, confronted with 
the ultimate enigma, believe, and believe deeply, in some 
mysterious central originating force which the natural 
weakness and insufficiency of human nature finds it neces- 
sary to symbolize in a name, an amalgam of fear and 
comfort. 


We may call that force God, she goes on, or vest it with 
other names, but she owns to holding, with her fellow-mor- 
tals, ‘‘the ancient superstition which no scientific explanation 
can destroy, but which no scientific explanation has yet been 
able to account for, the belief in what we conveniently call the 
supernatural.’’ This our author figures as ‘‘one comprehen- 
sive, stupendous unity of which we apprehend but the’smallest 
segment.’’ From her study of St. Joan she has strengthened 
her conviction that ‘‘certain persons are in touch with, or, 
shall we say, are receptive to, the influences of that unity.”’ 
She cannot pretend to explain how or why these persons 
should be thus favoured, but she affords us a glimpse of how 
her own speculations have been swayed in the following 
striking passage : 


I have suggested that neither of the two possible lines 
of approach—the scientific and the religious—is alone 
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sufficient to resolve the mystery. The religious, of course, 
offers the quicker way out of the difficulty : blind accep- 
tance, to some minds, is more agreeable than the more 
critical and inquiring attitude. The whole problem is 
simplified for those who can just believe that God sent 
three of His saints to instruct Jeanne; for those who can 
throw themselves, in short, into the frame of mind of 
the good believing Christian. Unfortunately for some of 
us, this attitude is impossible blindly to adopt. I have 
been painfully torn myself. There are moments when I 
am not at all sure that the religious line of approach may 
not, in the end, prove right; when I am not at all sure 
that instinct may not, as usual, be proved to have taken 
the short-cut rejected by reason. They may both arrive 
at the same point in the end; only instinct may be found 
to have got there first. I am in the unfortunate position 
of anybody torn between an instinctive reliance on in- 
stinct, and a reasonable reliance on reason. 


But transparent frankness and good faith, such as the pas- 
sages just quoted reveal, are not Miss Sackville-West’s only 
qualifications for writing the life of St. Joan. Her whole 
approach to the subject is in a conspicuous measure scholarly. 
There is no statement of moment for which adequate refer- 
ences are not given. She has the true historian’s instinct for 
quoting, wherever possible, the actual words of her authorities 
and though her narrative and footnotes thus become punctu- 
ated here and there with scraps of Latin or archaic French, 
she does not allow this propensity to overload her pages with 
erudition. So, again, while she has better matter to occupy 
her than to waste space in tilting at other biographers who 
hold views adverse to her own, she has read and assayed 
them, as it seems to us, quite impartially. On Anatole 
France’s book in particular a casual comment on p. 422 is 
as just as it is trenchant. She describes it as ‘‘a controver- 
sial, brilliant work, which may infuriate, but can never bore, 
the reader. References as to sources of information unbe- 
lievably inaccurate : mistrust them all.’’ Let me add that she 
is equally severe upon the five volumes of Pére Ayroles, S.J., 
and justly reprobates the animus with which he writes. Miss 
Sackville-West seems to have visited personally every scene 
connected with Jeanne’s career and she has left us here and 
there some charming sketches of her impressions. For 
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example, she tells us of Bermont, the little chapel near Dom- 
rémy, where the Maid used to pray before she rode out upon 
her military enterprise— 


Poor, simple, deserted, and utterly countrified, it is a 
strangely moving place. In the tiny whitewashed chapel, 
above the altar, hangs a crucifix upon which her eyes 
have rested; on a bracket stands a crude wooden statue 
of Notre Dame de Bermont herself, which is said to have 
been the object of her special veneration. It is perhaps 
at Bermont, on a still afternoon, with no other company 
than the rabbits nibbling beside the gorse, that one comes 
closest to the spirit of Jeanne d’Arc and of the influences 
that made her. 


Not less scholarly is our author’s interest in the speech of 
contemporaries, for example, in such terms as goddon,' 
sanglant and pucelle. On the other hand, those who recall 
the felicity of phrase with which, in her novels, Miss Sack- 
ville-West expresses her keen psychological intuitions will 
not be surprised that the narrative of this sober biography is 
often lightened by some brilliant little epigram. It is pleasant 
to read such sentences as these : ‘“Trying to make an impres- 
sion on Charles VII was almost as unprofitable an occupation 
as trying to make a permanent dent in a pillow.’’ Or again: 
“It was by no fault of Isabelle Romée [Jeanne’s mother], if, 
instead of a chicken she had hatched an eagle.’’ 

On the other hand, the author has taken great pains to ob- 
tain information as to Catholic practice and to understand the 
Catholic point of view. .Only occasionally does a doubt arise 
as to her correctness, and that in matters of minor interest. 
We are told by her, for example, that ‘‘no one under twenty- 
one is bound to fast.’ That is perfectly true of the present 
day, but in the fifteenth century the matter seems to have de- 
pended mainly on local usage.” The Summa Angelica of 
Angelus de Clavasio mentions that in some places those who 
had reached the age of puberty were expected to observe the 


11 may confess that I have grave doubts as to the trustworthiness of the 
received etymology of goddon (i.e., God-damn), which is endorsed in the book 
before us. See THE Montu, November, 1902, p. 544; April, 1909, p. 416; and 
June, 1909, p. 645. 

2I am indebted to Father Henry Davis, Professor of Moral Theology at 
Heythrop College, for a valuable note on the subject. He points out that St. 
Thomas Aquinas in the thirteenth century held that when some great tribula- 
tion was imminent it was fitting that even young people should take part in 
works of penance such as fasting. 
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law of fasting. This has a certain interest, since Jeanne, who 
was not yet twenty when she died, fasted throughout Lent, 
and, according to Quicherat’s text, stated that she had fasted 
on the day previous to that on which she had her first experi- 
ence of the Voices. However, if we may trust Pére Ayroles, 
who claims to have examined the original manuscripts of the 
Procés on this special point, all the copies state precisely the 
contrary, non jejunaverat die precedente. There is perhaps 
foundation for his supposition that a clause has fallen out.’ 
So again, though our author expresses herself with much re- 
straint regarding the mystical suggestiveness of church bells, 
it must be remembered that many decrees of provincial coun- 
cils enjoined that when the elevation occurred in the parochial 
Mass the great bell should be rung and that even the labourers 
in the fields ought to fall on their knees. Similarly, the An- 
gelus bell, and that rung later for the Ave Maria, were re- 
cognized signals for private prayer wherever they might be 
heard. There was nothing out of the common in Jeanne’s 
practice of kneeling down, though Michelet and Siméon Luce 
have sought to show that it throws a significant light on the 
visions. 

Of considerably greater importance is the question of the 
Maid’s attitude to the Church and the Holy See. I confess I 
should find it difficult to accept without reservation the state- 
ments made on pp. 329 and 332 of the book before us. In the 
former passage Miss Sackville-West says : ‘‘Although she re- 
peatedly asked to be led before the Pope himself, she made 
it quite clear that for all her veneration for His Holiness and 
his apostolic office, God alone would remain her authority in 
the last resort’; and in the second, by way of comment on 
Jeanne’s words: ‘‘Take me to him [the Pope] and I will an- 
swer anything I ought to answer,’’ we are told: ‘‘The reser- 
vation cannot have pleased her judges: it meant that Pope 
or no Pope, she still intended to act according to her private 
judgment.”’ 

If Jeanne could have been brought by her own party, or 
people she trusted, before Pope Martin V (he died in the 
course of her trial) or before his successor Eugenius IV, and 


1 See Ayroles, Vol. II, pp. 135—137 and especially 503. I am not sure 
what led Pére Ayroles to suggest that the Voices were first heard on the Eve 
of the Ascension, but if Jeanne really said, as he supposes, that she was fasting 
that day but had not fasted the day preceding, this would fall in very well 
with the medieval custom of observing the three Rogation days as days of 
special penance. On the vigil itself she fasted, but did not feel bound to show 
the same respect to the days which went before as she was not of full age. 
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the Pope had pronounced her Voices to be hallucinatory, had 
forbidden her to wear male costume and to continue the cam- 
paign, would she have submitted? On the evidence furnished 
by her replies in the Procés, I certainly hold that she would. 
In my view, and it seems to have been the view of the learned 
canonists Paul Pontanus, Theodore de Lelliis and Pierre 
l’Hermyte, who were consulted in connexion with the Rehabili- 
tation proceedings, and who, as they show, had read the text 
of the Rouen Procés very carefully, Jeanne virtually denied 
the competence of the tribunal which condemned her. She 
was a simple, wholly uneducated girl, and could not, or for 
motives of prudence dared not, find adequate words to ex- 
press what she felt in her bones. Her judges claimed to re- 
present the Church, but in her eyes they did not represent the 
Church. The Poitiers commission also claimed to represent 
the Church and that commission had pronounced her guiltless 
in those very matters for which she was now condemned. For 
her the Rouen tribunal was simply, as Theodore de Lelliis 
phrased it, ung tas de clercs qui tous d’un accord avoient 
machiné sa mort. It would be a long matter to argue out, but 
I have ventured to say this much for fear that a phrase which 
Miss Sackville-West has been good enough to quote from an 
article of mine’ might possibly be misunderstood. 

The deep impression which the study of St. Joan’s life has 
made upon this candid investigator is the more worthy of re- 
mark because apart from the Voices she inclines to the view 
that hardly any one of the seemingly marvellous incidents 
recorded of the Maid is incapable of a normal explanation. 
Miss Sackville-West devotes a special appendix to the sub- 
ject, under the heading ‘“‘The Miracles of Jeanne d’Arc.” 
She admits that the finding of the sword at Fierbois is ‘‘diffi- 
cult to explain away.’’ The story came up at the trial and 
does not depend upon the somewhat dubious evidence of en- 
thusiastic partisans recalling events which had happened 
twenty years earlier. On the other hand, this was not a mat- 
ter in which the Maid’s judges were concerned to show that 
she was romancing. ‘‘It was,’’ we are here told, ‘‘far too con- 
venient an additional proof that she was, in very fact, a 
witch.”’ 

The leap from the tower at Beaurevoir is very fully dis- 
cussed in the body of the work (pp. 289—294) and Miss Sack- 


1 The article in question, “Bernard Shaw on Saint Joan,’’ appeared in the 
Irish quarterly, Studies, for September, 1924. 
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ville-West has given proof of the thoroughness with which 
she has investigated every subordinate aspect of her subject 
by consulting her medical acquaintances, and in particular 
an orthopedic specialist whose opinion she prints at length. 
The conclusion seems to be that though undoubtedly the case 
is very remarkable, the fall, even from the height of sixty or 
seventy feet, need not necessarily have resulted in any such 
bodily disability as it was beyond the power of an intensely 
earnest person to ignore or dissemble. 

With regard to the prophecies again, the point is urged 
that they do not entirely lie beyond the range of the long arm 
of coincidence, though our author, like Andrew Lang, is im- 
pressed by the Maid’s prevision of her wound at Orleans, a 
prediction of which we have a record committed to writing by 
the Sire de Rotslaer a fortnight before the event. On the 
whole, this and the secrets disclosed to Charles by way of 
authenticating her mission, are presented as the best examples 
of incidents in Jeanne’s career which could claim to rank as 
miraculous. 

If I may venture one criticism upon the historical setting 
of this admirable biography, it would be this. It seems to me 
that Miss Sackville-West might have spared a little more 
space to depict the social and economic conditions created 
throughout France by ‘‘the Hundred Years’ War.’’ The chap- 
ter which bears this last heading is concerned mostly with the 
confusion of political parties and with the leading personages 
who figure in the story. But to get an adequate understand- 
ing of the everyday life of the rural districts from 1412 to 1440 
we must go to some such work as the first volume of Pére 
Denifle’s ‘‘La Désolation pendant la Guerre de Cent Ans.’’ 
This book may perhaps exaggerate a little owing to the nature 
of the sources used, t.e., the petitions addressed from France to 
the Holy See—people soliciting exemptions, indulgences or 
various forms of privilege are not wont to understate their 
case—but the picture of rapine, destitution and every kind of 
lawlessness throughout the country is very terrible. Apart 
from what we may call the regular combatants, almost every 
district swarmed with bands of brigands and ‘‘écorcheurs,”’ 
and the devastation wrought upon cattle, crops and all kinds 
of food supplies rendered life incredibly difficult. Many times 
over the impossibility of personal access to Rome is pleaded 
in these petitions because communications were so hampered 
and transport was unobtainable. Such conditions tend to 
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centre the minds of men upon their own troubles, and without 
attempting to excuse the supineness and ingratitude of those 
for whom she gave her life, it may well be that the problem 
of helping her was far greater than we quite realize. We 
understand now that the relief of Orleans was the turning- 
point of those hundred years of struggle. But that was not 
apparent to contemporaries. The desolation of the country 
was never more pronounced than during the captivity of 
Jeanne and in the period which followed. It would seem that 
many who had regarded her as ‘‘the Angel of the God of 
armies’’ lost faith in her supernatural mission when once she 
had fallen into the hands of the English. 

Not quite unnaturally they began to wonder whether she, 
like so many other visionaries, had been deluded. They had 
not before them the evidence of her mission which came to 
light in the Process of Rehabilitation and which modern re- 
search has so diligently tested. To them it seemed that she 
had promised that France should be cleared of the invader. 
She was now a captive, and France had not been delivered. 
On the contrary, the conditions under which they lived seemed 
to grow worse rather than better. It was only twenty years 
afterwards, when Bedford was dead and Normandy and 
Guienne had been recovered from the English, that they 
awakened to the realization of what Jeanne had done for them. 
The Archbishop Jean Juvenal des Ursins, who had written, 
in 1433, of the wonders God had wrought in behalf of their 
King, recalling his ‘‘splendid, imposing and almost miracu- 
lous coronation (sacre)’’ but all without any mention of 
Jeanne, came at long last to preside in person over the Procés 
de Réhabilitation.’ It is the apathy and faint-heartedness of 
those intervening years which emphasize the tragedy of her 


fate. 
HERBERT THURSTON. 


1 See on all this Denifie, ‘‘La Désolation,’’ Vol. I, pp. 500—501 and foot- 
note. We know that Juvenal seems to have deliberately omitted all mention of 
Jeanne on other occasions. It has been suggested that the Maid was a sore 
subject with the King and that Juvenal was tactfully on his guard against 
giving offence. But, as Denifle replies, Juvenal was by no means a timid 
person ; and with this Miss Sackville-West seems to agree. 
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MISCELLANEA 


I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 
THE EARLY DAYS OF PRINCETHORPE. 


IKE several others of our chief Convents, the well-known 

Benedictine Priory of Our Lady of the Angels, Princethorpe, 
near Rugby, owes its existence to the French Revolution, which 
sent into exile in 1793 the Benedictine Community of Montargis. 
But before finally settling at Princethorpe, where they have been 
for over a century, the nuns found other temporary resting-places, 
the most notable being their sojourn at Bodney Hall, in Norfolk. 
There are few Catholics to-day who have ever heard of Bodney. 
Yet there was a time when this remote village must have seemed 
about to become the centre of spiritual life for East Anglia. 

The little village of Bodney clusters around its tiny church, and 
nearby are the grounds in which the old Hall once stood. In the 
eighteenth century it belonged to the Tasburghs of Flixton, and 
had become their principal residence. This ancient Norfolk family, 
closely allied to the Bedingfelds, the Swinburnes and the Gages, 
had taken their fair share in maintaining the Faith in their native 
land. One son at least served as a priest on the English mission, 
whilst in the list of deaths for 1781 we find: ‘‘Nov. 13, Mrs. Mary 
Margaret Tasburgh, O.S.A., at Bruges, aged 54,’’ while later in 
1793 appears the entry: ‘‘Dec. 11, Sister Mary Frances Tasburgh, 
O.S.A., aged 76 at Bruges.’’ In 1808 under July it is recorded 
that Mrs. Barbara Tasburgh, wife of George Tasburgh, Esq., of 
Bodney, in Norfolk, died at Florence. It was the charity and 
piety of this couple, I believe the last of their race in direct descent, 
that gave to their ancestral home a worthy ending. 

For in 1793 the exiled Community of Benedictine Nuns of Mont- 
argis, in the Department of Loiret, France, after a brief sojourn 
in Brighton, found themselves in London. Here they could not 
stay, owing to the difficulty of finding a suitable house within 
their means and of earning a livelihood. While they were search- 
ing for such accommodation, their plight was made known to 
George Tasburgh. He at once offered them Bodney Hall at a 
nominal rent, since the Hall was empty, and he and his wife lived 
abroad. So there they went, proceeding by road to their new 
home in small parties. The first comers arrived in March, 1793, 
and spent their first night in the garret of the Hall, for lack of 
other shelter. It is related that they woke to find their beds 
covered with the drifted snow. Thus with true religious simplicity 
was established the first monastic Community in East Anglia since 
the dissolution of the monasteries. 
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Naturally, there were many protests against the Popish invasion. 
The people of Thetford, especially, sent to the Government a 
strong protest against ‘‘this notorious breach of the Protestant 
laws of England.’’ But they got little sympathy. The Prince 
Regent, through the kindly offices of Mrs. Fitzherbert, had taken 
the Ladies of Montargis under his royal protection, and Protestant 
indignation went unappeased. 

In Bodney Hall the Community took up its residence, and the 
interrupted life of prayer and praise began anew. Doubtless the 
Hall had been a Mass centre during the penal days, and we know 
that later the chaplain at Oxburgh used to serve the chapel at 
Bodney when the family was at home, but from now on the Com- 
munity, with its two resident chaplains, was able to restore to the 
village the daily Sacrifice which had been driven out of the parish 
church of St. Mary more than 200 years before. 

The exiles had landed in England with but a few coins in their 
treasury, and could not expect their benefactors to maintain them 
indefinitely. They numbered about forty, so that some means of 
self-support had speedily to be found. Having conducted a flourish- 
ing school in France, they naturally wished to continue that work, 
and accordingly opened a school for girls, an institution the more 
needed since the Revolution had closed the English Catholic schools 
on the Continent, and so far, only at Hammersmith and at the Bar 
Convent, York, were there to be found convent schools in Eng- 
land. In the ‘‘Laity’s Directory’’ for 1794 and 1795 the following 
notice appears under the heading ‘‘Education and Board for 
Females.’’ 

Bodney “all is open for the education of young ladies in 
every branch of useful knowledge becoming the delicacy of 
their sex. The present history of the Ladies of Montargis 
cannot be unknown to anyone the least conversant with pub- 
lic affairs ; and their reputation for instruction is so well estab- 
lished, not only in France, but with many families in England, 
that it needs no further eulogium. They are ambitious of 
being useful to the nation so generous, who received them in 
their distress with such unbounded charity and benevolence; 
and whilst they eat their bread with thankfulness, are happy 
to tender their services to the British people. The plan they 
followed with so much success at Montargis will be continued. 
Other particulars, with the pension, may be known by letters 
addressed to Madame de Levis Mirepoix at Bodney, Brandon, 
Norfolk, or the Rev. Mr. Talbot, No. 28 King Street, 
Holborn. 


The Bedingfelds of nearby Oxburgh, and the Jerninghams of 
Costessey, who had members of the family amongst the nuns, 
helped the Community by sending their own daughters, and by 
recommending the school to other families. They were also fre- 
quent visitors to the convent. The nuns would receive only Catho- 
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lic children. In this we see they were wise, if we remember the 
bitter hatred of monastic Orders then prevalent in England. But 
even though confined to Catholic support, the school flourished. 
Some noble ladies who had escaped from France found refuge with 
the nuns, amongst them the Princess Louise de Bourbon Condé, 
cousin of King Louis XVI, who taught there for nine years. 

The Community brought with them from France their devoted 
chaplain Father J. B. Fountaine, S.J., who had shared with them 
the exciting times of the Revolution in Paris. He appears to have 
been assisted by another French priest. Father Fountaine left 
Bodney while the Community still remained at the Hall. I believe 
that he served the family chapel of the Sulyards at Hawley Park 
in Suffolk for a time, since a priest of that name was certainly 
there from 1803 until 1809. He joined the English Province of 
the Society of Jesus, and worked in England for some years, but 
afterwards returned to Paris, where he died on March 29, 1821, 
being then eighty-three years old. 

Bishop Milner visited Bodney three times. In 1804 he con- 
firmed several pupils at the school. In 1806 the Prioress, Mére 
Gabrielle Elizabeth de Levis Mirepoix having died, he presided 
over the election of her younger sister Mére Louise Victoire de 
Levis Mirepoix, as her successor. Again, in 1809, he confirmed 
seventeen pupils at the convent. 

During the eighteen years that the Community resided at Bodney 
eighteen nuns died and were buried on the north side of the little 
village church. Over each grave was erected a wooden cross with 
the initials of their names and the letters O.S.B., R.I.P. But 
these crosses have long since perished and now nothing remains 
to mark their resting-place. 

At least one profession seems to have taken place, for the Nor- 
folk Chronicle for July 9, 1805, records that ‘‘Mdlle. Eloise de 
Bourbon Condé, daughter of the Prince of Condé, took the veil 
at Bodney Hall, the retreat of the nuns of Montargis.”’ 

I cannot refrain from quoting here from a letter of the Rev. 
George Chamberlayne, chaplain at Costessey, to his friend Mr. 
Edward Barrett of Lee, early in 1793. Mr. Chamberlayne was a 
convert. His father had been Rector of Bodney, and was buried 
there, and another son had followed him in that office. The letter 
reads: 


Do you remember in your return from Oxburgh, passing by 
Bodney, the seat of the Tasburghs? My father has a son a 
priest, and a convent in his parish, and does not rise from 
the grave! The nuns of Montargis, zealous in the cause of 
religion, have been expelled by the enemies of all good. Among 
them were four English, Mesdames Swinburne, Neville, Clif- 
ford, and Dillon, Lady Jerningham’s sister. They made their 
way into England, and are now about forty in number, 
habillées et cléitrées in one of my brother’s late parishes. A 
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large house-bell below the roof calls them to their duties ; they 
have two priests, and pray for the prosperity of England and 
the conversion of France. 

In 1811 the Hall became too small for the Community and its 
growing school, and the exiles went a-wandering once more, finally 
to find a resting-place at Princethorpe where they yet remain. 

As far as I can tell, with their going ended the Catholic life of 
Bodney. The kindly Tasburghs were dead, the Hall was sold, and 
eventually pulled down, and the hopes of a religious foundation in 
East Anglia were for a time destroyed. But the memory of the 
nuns’ sojourn and the recollection of the fact that eighteen of 
them lie buried in the little churchyard, still remain. In the Hall 
grounds are some tulip trees grown from seeds brought by the 
nuns from their home in France, and planted shortly after their 
arrival. Locally they are known as the Nuns’ Trees. They form, 
with the unmarked graves, the last visible reminder of Catholic 


Bodney. 
G. W. H. WEBB. 





A LETTER TO A DEVOUT AGNOSTIC. 


Y dear Electa, 
May I begin my answer to your letter, quite foolishly 
perhaps, by quoting a passage from a recent book by a German 
Jesuit. The author speaks to God: 


There was a time when I tried to prove Your Existence. I 
wanted to pin You down beyond all possibility of doubt... I 
put down all the facts I possessed, like stones next to one 
another in the stream of appearances, in order to jump across 
to You by the help of these unshakeable facts—just as we 
put down stepping-stones in a row across a mountain torrent. 
. . . Even so were my stones good and well-knit and I came 
from one to the next. My mind was at rest: at least it re- 
vealed no contradiction. Only my heart never felt that I got 
any nearer to You along the causeway of my unshakeable 
facts. For sheer weariness I lost the blessed warmth which 
surely, it seemed, must proceed from Your nearness. Ah, 
I knew not that in Your nearness an icy darkness can prevail. 
But now I know it and my heart knows that You exist. This 
certainty has grown in me like the grain of wheat that 
struggles up with unquenchable faith to the light and sky 
above it. This certainty has grown and spread in me as the 
morning sun spreads behind the mountain tops. .. You are 
the rock of my being, steep and terrifying and falling sheer, 
but at the same time unassailable; and the citadel of my soul 


is built upon You. 





— 2. on oe be me oe he 
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Does this mean, then, that we cannot ‘‘prove’’ the existence of 
God from reason, and must fall back upon ‘‘religious experience’’? 
No, we can and do argue from impermanent, dependent things, 
to a permanent independent Ground of their being—and that 
Ground is Being-As-Such, sheer Necessary Existence. It is im- 
possible to explain “‘why anything was at all.’’ God must be— 
He cannot not be. We are because He called us to be. 

But it does mean that, even after we have proved God’s exis- 
tence to the satisfaction of our minds, we shall not be wholly 
satisfied. There will always be difficulties, apparently irreconcil- 
able truths, because we are dealing with something far beyond our 
scope. ‘‘If you could understand Him, He would not be God,’’ 
as St. Augustine said. 

‘“‘Yes, but,’’ you want to argue, ‘‘my mind in its reasoning has 
reached certain conclusions—a timeless existence, a non-human 
Person. .. If these conclusions are inconceivable, why should I 
trust my reason at all? Isn’t the whole question removed from 
the rational sphere entirely? And if so, why try to prove that 
God exists?’’ That, as far as I can judge from your letters, is 
the sort of ground on which you base what you call your pious 
unbelief. 

Now, in the first place, aren’t you rather confusing conceiv- 
ability with imaginability? (You aren’t by any means the first. 
Herbert Spencer and, I suspect, most agnostics do the same. Alfred 
Noyes in his ‘‘The Unknown God’’ has an acute analysis of their 
illogicality.) All our experience being time-conditioned, of course 
we can’t imagine any existence not so conditioned. All our direct 
acquaintance with personality being with that of human beings, 
we cannot in imagination strip away the human limitations and 
picture a person that is not human. In all our thinking we help 
ourselves with some sort of picture (I suppose the believer in pray- 
ing to God thinks of himself as talking to some dim and distant 
Superman, or represents God as a great all-pervading Light. . . 
But we know that these are quite unreal). Yet there is a world of 
difference between helping ourselves with a picture and taking the 
picture to be a photograph of the reality. 

To get back, then, to your antinomies. My reason does bring 
me to a notion of a First Cause. I cannot get away from that. 
Further analysis brings in certain attributes—Simplicity, Eternity, 
Infinity, Immutability, etc.—of that First Cause wholly beyond 
my imaginative grasp. In fact, I seem to have reached a stage 
where my human faculties are so completely out of their depth 
that it seems futile to appeal to them at all. Is it not, then, logical 
to decide that my reason has led me astray? Surely not. Let us 
look at reason at work in ordinary life, where we can test it. I 
make plans. I face certain problems and solve them, and I know 
that my solution is right because it works. Or so I am tempted 
to say. But what of the case where my plans go astray, where I 
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cannot arrive at a solution? That is not due to the weakness of 
reason in itself, but to me, to my reason in so far as it is clouded 
by ignorance or prejudice or passion: to my failure to take into 
account some factor that was important, my failure to analyse the 
situation correctly. 

So is it with the problem of God’s existence. Our reason is 
satisfied up to a point. Theism is undoubtedly more rational than 
atheism. Atheism means giving the world up as an insoluble prob- 
lem. And it so obviously is not an insoluble problem. It is too 
orderly, too sensible, too beautiful for that. (Features in it raise 
problems. Evil and ugliness and apparent waste are all problems, 
but only because the world has taught us to expect beauty and 
kindness and so on.) If, as we solve certain problems, further ones 
arise, this is surely only in keeping with our everyday experience. 
Education raises far more problems than it solves. In the end we 
all become—or ought to become—‘‘Socratic’’ on this point, and 
confess that the highest wisdom is to realize our ignorance. 

We have to realize, too, that many so-called intellectual diffi- 
culties are not intellectual at all, but due solely to emotional causes, 
springing from the unfamiliarity of the object of our thought. 
Reason brings us up against some fact that induces a feeling of 
discomfort. The thought of God’s immensity and infinity, of His 
timelessness and so on—things so utterly beyond our imagining— 
may, if we attempt to picture them to ourselves vividly, prove quite 
terrifying. And—not our mind, but our ‘‘heart’’ revolts. 

It may be useful to tackle the problem from another angle. Let 
us suppose for the moment that the atheist is right. There is no 
God. Humanity has evolved, I suppose, from apes who descended 
ultimately, well . . . from the primeval nebula, which just happened 
to be there, containing within itself all the potentiality of that which 
has since come to be. And eventually, if Science’s latest fad is 
right, it will all cool down and down, and we shall have, I suppose, 
nothing left but a handful of dust, if even that. And yet all the 
time, throughout human history, the most striking fact—often, it 
is true, manifesting itself in crooked and even shameful ways— 
has been man’s belief in the existence of some Power, some Per- 
son higher than himself, on whom he depends. Even when in his 
daily life he has gone on not thinking or caring much about this 
fact, he has met with constant reminders that other men at least 
have not forgotten and do care very much. But, of course, the 
vast majority of men, he reflects, may have been wrong. In that 
case—‘‘in the Beginning was Matter.’’ 

Or we may look at the opposite view—In the Beginning was the 
Word. The ultimate explanation is Mind—not just cold Reason, 
but all we mean, far more than we could ever imagine we meant, 
by Love. 

God is. By God, I mean the fullness of all perfection. Let us 
take all our highest and noblest dreams, purify them of all that is 
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unworthy or mean, heap up together all we can possibly conceive 
or imagine of lovableness and moral worth, of power and wisdom. 
We are quite sure that a Being exists possessed of all this—strong 
and powerful as the elemental forces of nature ; patient and tender 
as a mother’s love; unselfish, self-annihilating, as human love at 
its highest can be; wise with the wisdom of all the ages; a Being 
who is personal as we are persons, indeed in a far higher manner 
that transcends our understanding. 

Now if we accept this hypothesis it at least explains the world. 
‘‘But not God,’’ you will retort. ‘‘That is just my difficulty.’’ 
Of course, it doesn’t explain God. Nor could it, because we have 
fashioned Him of human dreams and human perfections. He must 
in addition possess that supreme quality of Self-Existence, Abso- 
lute Independence, which we do not possess. We don’t under- 
stand that. Our only experience is of things and people that come 
into being and pass away. So God is still inexplicable. But we 
can at least see some reason why He must be beyond our reason. 
Nothing in our reasoned construction is destroyed. It is trans- 
cended, if you like—made to look very foolish. But it has con- 
tributed something. It has made us see a) that God must be in- 
explicable, b) that His existence alone explains the world to us. 

When I say that this hypothesis explains the world, I mean that 
it satisfies our demand for a Cause, a Cause not only for things, 
but for persons, with all they possess of love and lovableness, of 
wisdom and moral worth and happiness. And if you ask me what 
explains their beastliness and stupidity and misery and hate, I can 
only reply that, alas! we need seek for no higher cause of these 
defects than themselves. With those supreme qualities man can- 
not endow either himself or his fellows; but only too easily can he 
debase them till they are almost past recognition. But his so 
doing is no argument against either the existence or the wisdom 
of the Cause of the qualities. 

Look at it again in this way. Human history is a series of facts. 
Nineteen hundred years ago, when Tiberius sat on the imperial 
throne and his province of Judaea was ruled by Pontius Pilate, 
certain events occurred there. If you accept what Josephus and 
Tacitus tell us about those events—they surely did not invent 
them—you cannot honestly refuse to accept what the Gospels tell 
us. It is the agnostic’s boast that he is ready to sit down before 
facts ‘‘as a little child’’—only they must be a certain type of fact. 
Commit intellectual suicide if you like, and refuse to face any 
facts. But don’t pick and choose beforehand what sort of facts 
you are going to accept. Unless you are to lay claim to a private 
revelation about the nature of reality, you must form your opinion 
of what it is like from what happens in it. 

Now a dispassionate study of the New Testament writings must 
lead to a strong presumption that something occurred in Judaea 
nineteen hundred years ago that was unique in the history of the 
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world. If Jesus Christ was not God in human form, at least He 
persuaded hundreds of people to believe that He was, particularly 
those who knew Him most intimately. A completely new force 
came into being, a force that has changed the face of Europe. 
When Rome was dying and Greece a mere mockery of herself, 
when the fire of the old Hebrew faith had paled and its Holy Place 
had been destroyed, the teaching of a handful of Galilean fisher- 
men brought new life and hope to a disillusioned world. It was 
Christianity that civilized the barbarian, preserved what was of 
worth in the old culture, infusing into it a new life and a new 
significance, nurtured gradually in the hearts of men moral and 
social ideas that are the basis of all modern order and stability. 
Now Christianity is either based on the fact that God became 
man, or it is based on a lie. And if you have any use for human 
reason at all, it should not be easy to accept the second alternative. 

‘*Yes, but . . . ‘God became man.’ How can it be true? If 
God is anything like what you think He is, how can He have be- 
come man? The thing’s fantastic.’’ Don’t rule out as impossible 
something which you may later have to admit as true. Oh, I know 
that men are still evolving hypotheses to explain away the good 
news of Christianity. But, their hypotheses generally turn out 
to be based on a selection of facts, not on the whole truth as we 
know it. 

As to the How—ah, there indeed we are approaching the greatest 
mystery of all, the mystery of divine love. We have had some 
experience of what human love can dare. Perhaps until we have 
had some experience of its shattering effects in our own lives we 
are not in a position to begin to think what God may do when He 
loves. Of course, it’s ridiculous to think that God can love us 
like that, even if He does exist. Of course, we can’t really believe 
that God ‘‘emptied Himself’’ for love of us, even though our own 
human love can so work upon us as to make us—even us—forget 
ourselves. Of course, a score of objections leap to the mind. But— 
well, what other explanation fits all the facts? 

Choose. Choose if you like to cling to your gospel of negation 
—In the Beginning was Matter: or make the leap of Faith into 
Christianity. You admit that your reason is satisfied “up to a 
point’’—you don’t admit it explicitly, of course, but your very 
desire to argue further points shows that you accept a part. There 
is a wealth of meaning and truth unfathomed in it. Though you 
deny it, it is the very vastness of it that frightens you. But if 
God does exist—if Infinite Wisdom, Love and Power are found— 
who are you to comprehend? 

May His Holy Spirit lead you into all truth, 


T. CORBISHLEY. 


. 
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SOEST, CRADLE OF RELIGIOUS ART. 


AST year, on a cloudless summer’s day, a Bummeleug 
chugged lazily through the cornfields of the great Westphalian 
plain and brought me in the end to Soest. 

To German students of religious art, Soest, like Brauweiler and 
Schwarzrheindorf, is very familiar. Professors of art and archzo- 
logy bring their students there year by year, for the little town 
presents a complete epitome of ecclesiastical art in its main de- 
velopments. The student in a hurry can even take his course in 
tabloid form by concentrating on St. Peter’s church alone; its 
graceful tower shows a Gothic superstructure on a four-square 
Romanesque base, the whole topped by an airy baroque helm. To 
any interested in an art city utterly different from the standard 
guide book product I can only say ‘‘See Soest,’’ which, incident- 
ally rhymes—at least, more or less—with ghost. 

You pass into the little town, still enclosed with the remains of 
the stout wall raised for its protection by its first liege lords, the 
Archbishops of Cologne. That a city once famous for its art and 
commerce and numbered amongst the most populous of Northern 
Germany, should have sunk to the level of a little market-town 
and now be known as ‘‘the big village of Westphalia,’’ must 
puzzle every visitor unfamiliar with its history. As a member of 
the Hanseatic League, Soest enjoyed a long era of prosperity, but 
the discovery of new trade routes and the rivalry of the English 
merchants resulted in the decline of the once all-powerful League. 
The flourishing city lost its commercial prestige and gradually re- 
verted to the purely agricultural type from which originally it had 
sprung. But this—to judge from the pleasant bustling animation 
of the sun-drenched market-place and its tempting display of farm 
and dairy produce—seemed to me, as I passed, no great mis- 
fortune. 

At Soest the medieval guilds all had their chapels. There were 
once thirty of them, but two only remain, one the famous chapel 
of St. Nicholas, built by a quaint fancy of its founders to represent 
a ship. A solid, compact little Romanesque sanctuary, with semi- 
circular apse and tiny bell-tower, it was dedicated in 1200 to St. 
Nicholas, the patron of all good seafaring men, by the Schleswig 
Merchants, a guild of shipowners. Its ship-like form accounts for 
the unusual division of the nave into two aisles; the two columns 
down the centre represent the masts, the apse the bow, and the 
gallery at the back, formerly reserved for noblemen, the stern of 
the vessel. A pair of handcuffs dangling from a nail on one of the 
walls once served as a reminder. that in commercial dealings 
honesty is the best policy. The little chapel, unlike the majority 
of the great churches of Soest, is still reserved for Catholic wor- 
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ship. Art-lovers visit it often, for its altar-piece depicting St. 
Nicholas with attendant saints, is the only retable of Master Con- 
rad of Soest that remains in the city where he founded one of the 
most famous art schools of medieval Europe. 

The importance of that school may be sensed from the numerous 
paintings in the various churches, usually with the Crucifixion as 
their main theme. Soest’s close connexion with the art-loving 
Archbishops of Cologne explains, no doubt, a certain affinity be- 
tween the School founded by Master Conrad in Westphalia and the 
great School of Cologne, represented by Master Wilhelm. There 
is something of a family resemblance in all those meek, smooth 
faces with their bulbous brows, dark eyes, and soft, rather petulant 
mouths, as also in that jewel-like brightness of colouring that is 
common to both. But the Westphalian School in its later de- 
velopments delights in colour for its own sake, and conceives its 
architecture in terms of crude colour schemes. Its artists see 
nature through the eyes of the peasant accustomed to the clear 
transfiguring light of the great northern plain, of which his own 
gaily painted homestead was one of the essential parts, and of a 
peasant, moreover, who liked full value for his hard-earned money. 

I could not avoid this thought while I was examining one of 
those curious composite Passion pictures which I shall always as- 
sociate with Soest. Between the Betrayal in the extreme top left- 
hand corner and the Harrowing of Hell upon the right, the main 
incidents of Our Lord’s Passion are grouped round the Crucifixion 
as the central theme. The picture is so crowded that it is fre- 
quently difficult to detach any one group or incident from the 
welter of humanity that surges over the entire panel. With the 
passing of the years, such pictures seem to have become more and 
more a product of their native soil, gaining as a medium of 
popular self-expression what they lack in genuine spirituality. It 
is true folk-art which, in depicting eternal and universal things, 
seeks to make them more viviu, realistic and comprehensible by 
interpreting them in its own idiom and transferring them to its 
native soil. Worthy Hanse merchants are depicted there in Sun- 
day furs and chains of office while blond Westphalian lads mingle 
in the crowd that swarms around the Cross or pours through 
the city gates, surmounted by the Imperial German eagle! The 
same symbol of a growing national consciousness appears on the 
fourteenth-century Shrine of St. Patroclus (now in Berlin), on 
which the saint is shown in armour with the same German eagle 
splayed across his shield. 

Gradually the idealism of Master Conrad gave way to the solid 
realism of a new age of commercial prosperity. Local patriotism 
surely never found stranger expression than in one of the sixteenth- 
century windows of that soaring airy wonder, the beautiful church 
of Our Lady of the Meadow. The subject has come to be known 
as The Westphalian Last Supper, for the repast of which Our 
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Lord and His disciples are partaking consists of a boar’s head, a 
succulent Westphalian ham and large rye-loaves. 

Of the four great churches mentioned in the histories of art 
(St. Patroclus, St. Peter, Our Lady of the Meadow, and Our Lady 
on the Height), St. Patroclus’s is the only one that is still Catho- 
lic. The others, however, have emerged from the storms of the 
Reformation comparatively intact; not only have their ancient 
treasures been piously preserved, but everything possible is being 
done to bring long hidden treasures to light. The stripping of 
the walls of St. Peter’s of their centuries-old coating of paint and 
plaster is revealing frescoes, not perhaps of such extraordinary 
mystical interest as those of Schwarzrheindorf, but nevertheless 
of great historical and artistic value. 

Once a year, St. Peter’s, which is the oldest church of Soest, 
asserts its primacy by the observance of a beautiful old custom. 
It was last year on Christmas Eve that I heard for the first time 
its famous Gloria broadcast from the gallery that surrounds the 
tower, heralded by a joyous fanfare of silver trumpets. 

Romanesque, the Germans say, is the architecture of abbots; 
Gothic that of bishops. Our Lady of the Meadow is the very 
apotheosis of Gothic, so light and airy, that it seems with its soar- 
ing pillars and straining arches to be more of heaven than of this 
earth. St. Patroclus, on the other hand, is monastic in its un- 
compromising austerity, the rhythm of its solid masses unbroken 
by any superfluous note of grace, its great arches soaring from 
mighty pillars and columns that have neither capital nor base, the 
hierarchic figures of its great twelfth-century frescoes seeming less 
a decorative element than an essential part of the monumental 
architectural scheme. 

Lovelier in their more mobile grace are the Byzantine figures 
that crowd the vaulting above the sanctuary of that other Roman- 
esque church, Our Lady on the Height. We see her enthroned 
with the Child on her knees surrounded by the choirs of angels, 
their great wings converging towards the centre of the domed 
roof to form a wheel of light, colour and rhythmic movement. There 
is yet another revealing touch of Westphalian realism in the an- 
cient bas-relief of the Crucifixion over the south door of the same 
church—the moon weeping in one of the medallions and holding 
a handkerchief to wipe away her tears. 

Soest, too, has its crooked spire, not, perhaps, as crooked as 
that of Mayen in the Eifel, which the devil is said to have twisted 
in a fit of temper, but with a noticeable list for all that. The West- 
phalians, who are hard-headed folk, have no quaint legend to ac- 
count for it, but bluntly tell you that it was built that way to resist 
the buffeting of the wind and that crooked oaken tree-trunks were 
specially selected and used in its construction; and that if you 
look hard enough, you will find that the towers of St. Peter’s and 
St. Patroclus’s are also slightly out of alignment. 
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Lovers of old churches are wont to associate those they most 
care for with something warm and vital in the very colour of the 
stones of which they are built. Anyone who has his first glimpse 
of Strassburg Cathedral through the narrow alley by which it is 
approached from the main street, and sees that towering mass of 
red sandstone lucent in the evening light, will understand why 
Goethe enshrined it in those unforgettable pages of glowing prose. 
The Soest churches have the same magical quality. Recalling the 
little town as I write, the most vivid memory it conjures up is the 
soft greenish tint of the great stones of its churches, and I see 
once more, as I hope to see it again, the sturdy bulk of St. 
Patroclus’s great tower, crowned with its white leaden roof, soar- 
ing up against the deep blue of a cloudless summer sky. 


E. CODD. 
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Dawn 

LOOKED out into the eyes of Morning 1 
Ere ever the world from its sleep had stirred, t 

And I watched her pass to her chaste adorning c 
With a step that only the silence heard. f 
Soft, as soft as a zephyr blowing t 
From far-off isles in a southern sea— fi 
Swift, as swift as a tide inflowing A 
O’er vale and meadow and dreaming tree. : 
The eyes of the Morning were deep and tender 7 
As they met my gaze with their own serene. tb 
One star to her hair could the night still render it: 
And her brow was the brow of a Virgin Queen. a 
Pearl, white pearl of the mist-wreaths falling A 
In fold on fold from her gleaming breast .. . G 
And suddenly, shrilly, a bird was calling ‘ = 
L The dew-washed world to arise, new-blest. on 
And there, held high for the world’s beholding, fre 
Lay Peace, enthroned of that mystic hour, thi 
Flushed with the wonder of light unfolding | 
As tints unfold in the heart of a flower. we 
And I saw how the scattering clouds had drifted vic 
Like torn veils, loosed and fallen away, his 
As the sun, a chalice of fire, was lifted of 
Up over the hills... spe 
And behold, ’twas Day! > 

c 


FRANCES ALLEYN. 
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THE MISSION FIELD AND “THE MONTH” 


The Editor has happily further occasion to express both his 
thanks to all who are helping to supply missionaries with THE 

MontH and his hopes that many more will be inspired to join in 

this excellent work. All who were waiting last month have now 

been supplied, but a number of new appeals have been received. 

In this connexion, since we have heard that a few missionaries, in 

a very understandable desire to get help for their own missions, 
have asked readers who send them THE Mont, to send them alms 
as well, or the names of those to whom they could send appeals, 
we wish to impress upon both missionaries and readers the prac- 
tical undesirability of such a procedure. The Church, in order to 
meet the great difficulty of distributing fairly the alms of the faith- 
ful to foreign missions, has wisely assigned this task to a central 
body in Rome, the Sacred Congregation of Propaganda (repre- 
sented in England by the A.P.F., 23 Eccleston Square, London), 
which alone can survey the whole mission field. To the national 
centre, therefore, all monetary donations should be sent—with a 
proviso, should the donor wish it, that they should be applied to 
a particular mission or missionary—in order that the A.P.F. should 
know what each mission is receiving, a most necessary aid to 
wise and successful administration. It is much to be desired for 
the continued success of THE MontH’s Scheme, that the personal 
contact between missionary and ‘‘forwarder,’’ which both have 
found so valuable and inspiring, should not be used by either for 
this other purpose, and that readers who may be moved to add 
financial help to their gift of literature, should do so through the 
A.P.F. It would be lamentable, if the interchange of sympathy 
which the Forwarding Scheme facilitates and which has to our 
knowledge aroused greater interest in the work of the missions, 
should be in any way interrupted by the intrusion of more material 
interests. Our modest enterprise should not be expanded beyond 
its limited functions which, limited as they are, do supply a real 
need. Witness the following, amongst many letters lately received. 
A bishop writes: ‘‘I don’t know how to thank you—or was it your 
Guardian Angel?—for your kindness in obtaining THE Montu for 
me... I am overjoyed at the idea of getting THE MONTH once 
more. There is no local income whatsoever here, and the alms 
from Europe and America have greatly diminished, so the last 
thing one can spend money on is intellectual diet.’’ 

We are most grateful to all who have sent us foreign stamps— 
we hope the anonymous donors will read this—for these gifts pro- 
vide funds for a further expansion of the Scheme. On June 13th, 
his Feast Day, the whole enterprise was put under the patronage 
of St. Anthony of Padua, on which very day there was a fresh 
spate of generosity among our readers. May he continue to in- 
spire such zeal and activity among all! (Particulars regarding the 
Scheme on page 181.) 
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II. OUR CONTEMPORARIES 

CaTHoLtic Heratp: July 10, 1936. Systematic Persecution in 
Ulster. [A report of a personal investigation into a campaign 
which intends to perpetuate religious strife in order to secure 
a class rule and latterly a class dictatorship. | 

CuRIsTIAN Democrat: July, 1936. The Communist Front, by Rev. 
C. Clump, S.J. [An exposé of the new tactics of the Communist 
International, which have resulted in ‘‘Popular Fronts’’ in Spain 
and France. ] 

CivittA Cattoxica: July 4, 1936. Il monito del Papa contro il 
communismo e la salvezza della societa, by E. Rosa, S.J. [An 
article on the grave warning concerning the activity and spread 
of Communism given by the Holy Father on June 15th. ] 

Cuiercy Review: July, 1936. G. K. Chesterton: Great Catholic 
Apologist, by W. R. Titterton. [Yet another exposition of the 
essential sanity and fundamental Catholic outlook of G.K.C.]: 
Erasmus: 1536—1936, by Professor H. de Vocht (University of 
Louvain). [A well-documented account of the life and writings 
of Erasmus and a favourable appreciation of his religious 
position. } 

DossigRsS DE L’AcTION POPULAIRE: June 25, 1936. Heures 
troubles d’Espagne: ‘‘Custos, quid de nocte?’’, by B.L. [An 
interesting account of recent political events in Spain by one 
upon the spot. ] 

Etrupes: July 5, 1936. Les Catholiques devant la Radio, by 
Alphonse de Parvillez. [A timely reminder of the problems 
created by wireless and of the need to have a Catholic attitude 
in its regard. | 

HoMILETIC AND PasTORAL REviEW: July, 1936. Religion and Life, 
by Joseph A. Hughes. [A valuable and sympathetic approach 
to the task of the catechist and teacher of religion. | 

Ir1sH EcciestasticaL Recorp: July, 1936. The International 
Exhibition of the Catholic Press, by Rev. John A. O’Flynn. [An 
account of a personal visit to the important Vatican Exhibition 
of the Catholic Press. } 

Revue Apo.Locétigue: July, 1936. Le réle intellectuel de la 
Presse, by L. Enne. [A timely inquiry into the function and 
power for good of the Press, based upon replies given by five 
distinguished journalists of different nationality. ] 

StupiEs : June, 1936. The Present Position of Catholics in Ger- 
many, by Observer. [A well-documented account of State inter- 
ference with Catholic pulpit and Press and of pressure brought 
to bear upon Catholic youth. | 

TABLET: June 27, 1936. Catholics at Oxford. [A ‘“‘leader,’’ in- 
spired by the opening of the new Campion Hall, concerning the 
growing influence and awareness of Catholicism in that Uni- 


versity. | 
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REVIEWS 


I—PAM * 


N authoritative and reasonably complete life of Palmerston 

was lacking until Professor Bell of the Wesleyan University, 
Middletown, Connecticut, provided the two volumes now in ques- 
tion. 

Part of the art of the historical biographer consists in explain- 
ing the problems with which his subject is concerned, without 
allowing his account to lose proportion or form. The life of 
Palmerston in this respect offers peculiar difficulties. The span 
of his political life was uncommonly long. For more than thirty 
years, from 1830 to 1864, he was one of the chief figures, not 
only in English but European politics. It was a period when the 
future of Europe was more than usually undecided, when the 
new States were in the process of formation: a period when the 
forces engendered by the French Revolution, nationalism and 
liberalism fighting against conservatism and reaction, and Rus- 
sian ambitions for expansion threatening the balance of power in 
Europe and the integrity of the British Empire, were creating a 
multitude of problems, each intricate in itself yet scarcely one 
capable of an isolated solution. Palmerston’s biographer must 
enter into all these ; to take but a small example, into the Schleswig- 
Holstein affair which Palmerston liked to say only three people 
had ever understood, a German professor who was mad, the 
Prince Consort who was dead and himself, who had forgotten 
all about it when the crisis occurred; for in many of them British 
interests were vitally concerned and in all of them the champion 
of moderate liberalism played a part. Thus it is no small praise 
to say that Professor Bell has given his reader just enough in- 
formation to enable him to appreciate the significance of Palmer- 
ston’s policies without losing the thread of his narrative. The 
book, then, though written for the specialist, must have great 
interest for anyone who wants to know more about one of Eng- 
land’s most characteristic statesmen. It will also supply the non- 
specialist reader with a new insight into some of the most im- 
portant problems of modern Europe. 

The impartiality and objectivity of the author are also deserving 
of praise. How Palmerston was able to support Catholic emanci- 
pation, while he opposed the establishment of the Catholic hier- 
archy in England and the appointment of Cardinal Manning as 
Archbishop of Westminster, is given a reasonable explanation. 


1 Lord Palmerston. By H.C. F. Bell. London: Longmans. 2 vols. Pp. 
Xvii, 500; xi, 499. Price, 42s. 
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Brief extracts from speeches and dispatches, from newspapers and 
other contemporary sources, while they adequately justify the 
author’s views, enable the reader to appreciate for himself that 
vigour and directness of style which made Palmerston so valuable 
a party asset in the House of Commons, the horror of ‘‘polite’’ 
diplomatists at home and abroad, and which helped him, as it helped 
the great Chatham, to make his voice heard beyond the walls of 
the House. In correcting common prejudices as, for example, 
that Palmerston’s domestic policy was reactionary, the author 
avoids the usual tendency to go to the opposite extreme. It is 
only when discussing his struggles with the Court that Professor 
Bell seems scarcely to do justice to the opposition. The wisdom 
of some of Queen Victoria’s advice receives scanty recognition. 
It is fitting that the final interpretation of Palmerston as an early 
nineteenth-century nationalist is reserved for the last chapter, and 
it is a tribute to the standard of impartiality that the reader finds 
himself in a position to form his own judgment. 

It is not inappropriate that the life of a champion of British 
prestige and a man whose sincerity and strength of conviction 
enabled him to break down party opposition and to win on several 
occasions the whole-hearted support of the country for a policy 
which was dangerous and not always selfish, should appear at a 
moment when that prestige has received a shock and when political 


convictions are at a discount. 
C.R.A. 


2—ANTI-SEMITISM * 


HIS book might well be called unique. That quality is 

secured for it by the manifold experiences of its author and 
his many angles of judgment. He was an Austrian aristocrat, a 
diplomat, an orientalist, a disciple of Schopenhauer, and withal 
an admirer of Buddha, a Catholic of very liberal tendencies and a 
converted anti-Semite—a most unusual combination! The work 
begun as an academic essay provided him with a hobby for a 
good many years and was left unfinished at his death in 1906. 
Count Richard has performed his task of filial piety with marked 
ability. His own contribution, amounting to some sixty pages, 
is worthy of the book. It is sufficiently independent, without be- 
traying any lack of sympathy with the pronounced originality of 
the main body of the treatise. He provides, amongst other good 
features, a convincing refutation of the ‘‘Protocols’’ and discusses 
the pros and cons of Zionism. 


1 Anti-Semitism Throughout the Ages. By Count Heinrich Coudenhove- 
Kalergi. Edited and brought up to date by Count Richard Coudenhove- 
Kalergi. Translated by Dr. A. S. Rappoport. 19 illustrations. London: 
Hutchinson. Pp. 282. Price, 18s. 
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If Harnack is right in insisting that the history of humanity is 
in essence the history of religion, there is nothing strange in claim- 
ing that the age-long unpopularity of the Jew is mainly of religious 
origin. This is asserted vigorously from start to finish. The 
ground is cleared by showing with much erudition that there are 
no races properly so-called, and that, even if there were, the Jews 
would not be one of them! Were it not that the style is always 
pleasant and often racy, this contention might seem to be laboured 
unduly. The son is more tolerant, distinguishing between race in 
popular language and race in the strictly scientific sense. He sums 
up the controversy very ably in the following sentence: ‘‘Directly 
or indirectly religious Anti-Semitism is almost invariably the father 
of racial Anti-Semitism. The religious prejudice here is primary, 
the antipathy secondary, and the racial prejudice tertiary.’’ The 
religious factor is so often ignored that it does no harm at times 
to over-emphasize it. And in this matter action and reaction have 
approximately been equal and opposite. In a startling passage, 
which would seem to call for some reconsideration, Count Richard 
goes so far as to say: ‘‘For the sake of their faith the Jews have 
waged a world-war against the whole of Europe for twenty cen- 
turies, and they have acquired the right to consider themselves as 
an heroic nation of the first rank’’ (p. 242). Both the premise and 
the consequence may be challenged. 

A vast amount of information is packed into less than 300 pages. 
Were the style laboured and unpleasing, one could only recommend 
it for reference; but as it is, it can be read from cover to cover 
without undue effort. Catholic readers will make allowances for 
some eccentric views. The illustrations are excellent. 

Some inaccuracies must be noticed. Maltese is omitted from 
the list of Semitic languages. In treating of the Khazars, who, by 
the way, do not appear in the index, it is supposed that they all 
adopted Judaism, whereas according to more reliable accounts these 
conversions were confined to the upper classes. Catholic mis- 
sionaries also worked there. 

The translator has done his work well; but in the second edition 
the following verbal criticisms should be considered. Should not 
“‘Hyrcan’”’ be ‘“‘Hyrcanus?’’ Is not ‘‘Pater Constant O.P.”’ a 
little strange? ‘‘Parsees’’ is more usual than ‘‘Parsis’’ and 
‘‘Hosius’”’ than ‘‘Osius.’’ Surely ‘‘Raphinus’’ (p. 125) should be 
‘“‘Rufinus’’? ‘‘Antipode,’’ though not in the dictionary, is a con- 
venient word; but ‘‘cognation’’ does not commend itself. ‘‘Con- 
verting oneself’? savours somewhat of French, but expresses the 
idea better than the more English idiom. 

A.F.D. 
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3—A BRILLIANT FAILURE * 


R. W. BARING PEMBERTON in his first full-size his- 

torical study has written a vivid and stimulating biography 
of Lord Carteret. The paradoxical sub-title which the author has 
given his work, ‘‘The brilliant failure of the eighteenth century,”’ 
supplies the clue to his theme. Entering politics as an ambitious 
young man in 1711, with a reputation as a scholar of exceptional 
merit, with the added advantages of useful family connexions and 
an ample fortune, Carteret seemed destined for rapid advancement. 
That he had in 1714, unlike the majority of his Whig contem- 
poraries, backed the Hanoverian Succession without reserve; pre- 
served his reputation untouched by the scandal of the South Sea 
Bubble; and brought off a spectacular if lucky diplomatic coup 
at Copenhagen, further enhanced his chances. Yet it was twenty 
years before he attained to high office and power. 

For two brief years he was supreme. The War of the Austrian 
Succession gave him the opportunity of utilizing his exceptional 
grasp of European politics; he was able, in his own words, to 
knock the crowned heads of Europe together, and to organize a 
front against Bourbon aggression. Yet although he had a reputa- 
tion on the Continent greater than any Englishman since Wolsey, 
his fortune was short-lived ; two years after his fall in 1744 scarcely 
a stone of what he had built remained. 

History has been no kinder to him than was his own career. 
The contemporary of Chesterfield, Newcastle, Pitt and Pulteney, 
he was regarded as the greatest genius of them all. The man to 
whose friendship and instruction Chatham confessed that he owed 
all he had since become, has been stigmatized by a modern his- 
torian as ‘‘a cracked scholar, a wild wit, and a toper.’’ 

Mr. Pemberton has set himself the task of finding an explana- 
tion of the vicissitudes of his extraordinary rise and fall, and at 
the same time of rehabilitating an obscured reputation. His inter- 
pretation is, on the whole, convincing. Carteret’s failure was 
not due to the unwisdom of his policies, but to his personality and 
temperament, and the jealousy of rivals. His mind was too lofty 
for the back-stair intrigues of eighteenth-century politics, his 
temperament so erratic that after working fifteen hours a day for 
a week on the terms of the Treaty of Hanan, he was himself re- 
sponsible for their rejection by failing to explain their purport to 
his political chief. But the author in his attempt to justify has gone 
too far. Walpole’s distrust was not inspired by jealousy alone, 
nor was Newcastle’s jobbery so extensive or so efficient as is here 
supposed. The book is, however, never for a moment dull, and 
this, one thinks, is what the wit, whose retorts could put Dean 


1 Cartaret. By W. Baring Pemberton. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 
Pp. xv, 353- Price, 12s. 6d. n. 
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Swift to silence, who enlivened meetings of the Council with read- 
ings from the love-letters of his bride-to-be, would above all have 


required of his biographer. C.R.A. 


4—A GOSPEL BACKGROUND ’* 


R. OESTERLEY, who is a scholar acceptable to Jews and 

Christians alike, has produced a book on the Parables which 
should be in great demand. A study of their Jewish background 
throws considerable light on these fascinating portions of the Gos- 
pels. Our Lord became man so thoroughly that He adopted the 
peculiarities of the race which He chose as His own. It is, there- 
fore, unreasonable to expect the stories that He told to run on 
the lines of modern thought or to conform to the rules of Euro- 
pean composition. It is natural that they should be cast in an 
oriental mould. Their object is to give picturesque expression to 
some central thought: verbal accuracy, symmetry of form and 
literary finish are, with some brilliant exceptions, deemed of little 
importance. 

As this is so, preachers would be wise not to draw lessons from 
every phrase and not to claim that every detail is thoroughly con- 
sistent. The truth is that in the East minor incongruities are not 
resented, as long as a new idea may be presented in a vivid and 
pleasant manner. And what is true to-day would have been even 
truer nineteen hundred years ago. We are sometimes best able 
to grasp the significance of a parable from the incident that led 
up to it. 

We have probably all been troubled by the suggestion in the 
Gospels that Our Lord deliberately obscured His meaning so that 
unworthy listeners should hear and not understand. The author 
deals well (pp. 52 sq.) with the passage from Isaiah (vi, 9) which 
forms the basis of the difficulty, showing that the Septuagint 
softens the severity of the Hebrew. He throws further light on 
the problem by quoting Hillel’s saying: ‘‘He who does not increase 
his knowledge decreases it,’’ and his illustration in which he re- 
presents God as filling full vessels and emptying empty ones! 

Jews resent very much the denunciations of the Pharisees re- 
ported by the Synoptics. We may comfort them by admitting 
that these diatribes were only levelled at a section of that fraternity 
who gave themselves undue prominence. They can also find in 
the Talmud amusing caricatures of these undesirables who brought 
discredit on religion. So much depends, in one’s estimate of 
Judaism, on whether one takes it at its best or at its worst. In 
Our Lord it is seen at its highest peak. 

It is not surprising to find that many of Christ’s sayings were 
in more or less current use. Verbal originality was not His aim. 


1 The Gospel Parables in the Light of their Jewish Background. By 
W. O. E. Oesterley, D.D. London: S.P.C.K. Pp. 230. Price, 7s. 6d. 
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And some gems from the New Testament may well have found 
their way into the Talmud, the chronology of that compilation 
being gloriously inaccurate. Someone is reported in its pages to 
have said that the professors of Pumbeditha—a truly comforting 
place-name in Mesopotamia!—‘‘could make an elephant pass 
through the eye of a needle.’’ One thing is sure: the winged 
words of the Son of Man possess a spontaneity, a charm and a 
cogency that are lacking in all other human speech. Christian 
writers of the following centuries showed their wisdom in refrain- 
ing from the use of the parable which had attained such supreme 
excellence in the mouth of the Master. 

A few short examples of Dr. Oesterley’s method of treating the 
subject may be instanced. In contrast with the narrow horizon 
of most of the Rabbis, the simple sentence ‘‘and the field is the 
world’’ shines out as the noonday sun. Again, judged by the 
standards of the time, the priest and the levite who passed by the 
wounded man, are much less to be blamed than is generally 
thought. Dr. Montefiore makes some striking contributions to- 
wards the better understanding of the subject. Here is one of a 
very concrete nature: ‘‘the crumbs from under the table’’ were 
substantial pieces of bread which had been used instead of a nap- 
kin after dipping the fingers into the dish. He has a very special 
admiration for the account of the Judgment in which the works of 
mercy provide the chief criterion. We might have questioned the 
morality of buying a field at the usual rate which was known by 
the buyer to contain hidden treasure ; but according to the Mishna 
the transaction is valid. 

The writer’s tendency is perhaps to restrict the scope of the 
Parables too rigidly and to doubt too readily the authenticity of 
the version. 

This excellent work is admirably printed and presented with 
every possible facility for reference. staid 






5—THE MYSTERY OF THE SONNETS’ 


O those who love poetry for its own sake the identity of the 
‘*Mr. W.H.’’ to whom Shakespeare’s Sonnets were dedicated 
by their first publisher will seem a matter of small importance but, 
Man being an inquisitive animal, it is a question which has exer- 
cised the ingenuity of many, and will probably continue to be dis- 
cussed, sometimes intelligently but more often foolishly, till the | 
end of time. The book under review, however, is one of the best | 
reasoned and most intelligent we have come across. 
Briefly Mr. Nisbet’s conclusion is that ‘‘the onlie begetter’’ to 
whom the Sonnets are dedicated was William Harbert or Herbert, 
afterwards Lord Powis of Pewis, who was born in the year 1572— : 


1 The Onlie Begetter. By Ulric Nisbet. London: Longmans. Pp. 112. 
Price, 6s. n. 
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1573, and died in 1655. At the date of the publication of the 
Sonnets he was still ‘‘Mr.’’ William Harbert, not yet having been 
knighted or raised to the peerage and, therefore, the objection to 
the two chief claimants to the honour, William Herbert, Earl of 
Pembroke, and Henry Wriothesley, Earl of Southampton, viz., 
that neither of them could properly have been addressed as ‘‘Mr.”’ 
in the year 1609, does not apply to his claim. 

So far so good, but it is hardly enough. Let us quote Sir Edwin 
Chambers as our ingenious author does (p. 18), ‘‘who, in summing 
up the various candidates impartially, regards William Herbert, 
Earl of Pembroke, as the most plausible among them, while add- 
ing ‘I am not clear that the conditions might not be satisfied by 
some young man of good birth and breeding but of less degree than 
an Earl. But I have no candidate to propose.’ ”’ 

That is the sane conclusion of a logical mind, but Mr. Ulric 
Nisbet having discovered this William Harbert as a possible candi- 
date begins now to let the wish be father to the thought. On p. 19 
we read ‘‘his right to the title ‘Mr. W.H.’ was as good as that of 
some of his rivals and I hoped that a little research would put him 
above them all.”’ 

After that, anyone could be quite sure that it would—and, of 
course, it did. More and more the author, as all similar authors 
have done, wrests the facts to fit the conclusion he desires. He 
brushes other claimants aside as, for instance (p. 17), ‘“‘the vague 
claim for William Hughes an actor, first, I think, put forward by 
Oscar Wilde.’’ But Wilde’s very closely reasoned and ingenious 
book deserved a little more attention than that, but when a man 
is once wedded to a theory he will inevitably find facts to prove it 
at least to his own satisfaction. As our author says (p. 19): 
‘Shakespeare has, I suppose, made more people daft than any 
other mortal.’’ 

Not that Mr. Nisbet is daft like the Baconians—not anywhere 
near it. On the contrary his book is, allowing for his obsession, 
very closely and acutely reasoned ; but it leaves the question of the 


identity of ‘‘Mr. W.H.’’ exactly where it was. din 
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SHORT NOTICES 


Mora. THEOLOGY. 


W; are glad to welcome a second edition of the Summa Theo- 
logiz Moralis of Father B. H. Merkelbach, O.P. (Desclée: 
Vol. I, 30.00 fr.; Vol. II, 40.00 fr.), which was highly commended 
in these pages in September, 1932. The work, which is as valuable 
as that of any modern moral theologian, will be of great assistance 
to all students in their theological course. The books are admir- 
ably produced and arranged. 


DoctTRINAL. 

To the number of treatises which have already been written by 
Father Thoma Villanova Gerster a Zeil, O.M.Cap., two more have 
now been added: Infernus. Tractatus dogmaticus iuxta sensum 
S. Bonaventure (7.00 1.), and Sacramentum Extreme Unctionis. 
Tractatus theologicus presertim ad mentem S. Bonaventure 
(4.00 1.), published by Marietti, Turin. They both explain clearly 
the Catholic doctrine generally taught by theologians, and add in 
each section the teaching of St. Bonaventure on the particular 
point in question. They should be of practical use to priests, the 
former for sermons in particular. 


APOLOGETIC. 

New editions of three apologetic works, already commended in 
THE Month, by the Spanish priest and professor Nicolas Marin 
Negueruela, may be recommended. All are published by the 
Libreria de la Tip. Catolica Casals at Barcelona. The first is a 
fourth issue of his longer volume Lecciones de Apologetica (12 or 
15 pesetas), already available in an English translation. It is an 
admirable and very complete treatise of Christian apologetics, 
clear, methodical, easy of reading and quite alive to the most 
modern questions. It is arranged under the three general headings 
of ‘‘Religion,’’ ‘‘Cristianismo’’ and ‘‘Catolicismo.’’ The second 
work is slighter and intended as a simplification of the longer 
treatise. Its title is Por qué soy catdlico? (5 pesetas); drawn up 
in catechetical form, it would be a good, succinct textbook for the 
higher forms in Spanish colleges. The third, Dios y el Hombre, 
also in its fourth edition (6 or 8 pesetas), is an introduction to 
Christian apologetics and deals with the main themes of natural 
theology, psychology and their modern opponents. All three books 
. are well-produced, clear and practical. They are full and valuable 
summaries alike for the zealous layman and the student. 


PHILOSOPHICAL. 


The critical study of the history of Chinese thought has all the 
fascination—and all the temptations and pitfalls—of a new subject. 
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Pére Henri Bernard, in Sagesse Chinoise et Philosophie Chré- 
tienne (Hautes Etudes, Race Course Road, Tientsin, China), 
offers us, in the form of a series of lectures, a sober historical ac- 
count of the progress of Chinese philosophy and its contacts with 
Christianity and modern civilization. Beginning from primitive 
theism and animism, he traces its development through the un- 
speculative moralizings of Confucius and the rival metaphysics of 
Taoism, under the influence of Buddhism and Vedanta, into the 
rigid, formal, and largely agnostic traditionalism which, at least 
in appearance, resisted the efforts of the missionaries from the six- 
teenth century onwards to infuse it with Christian principles, and 
has only of late years given way under the pressure of Western 
civilization. This is a well-planned, concise and readable book. 
The importance of Father Matteo Ricci’s pioneer work in the 
Christianizing of Chinese thought has earned him, from the same 
pen, a reprint of thirty pages, Etudes sur l’Humanisme Chrétien 
en Chine 4 la fin de la Dynastie des Ming. We have thought of 
him as a mathematician and astronomer; here we see him rather as 
humanist and logician. 
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HomILETIC. 


Unquestionably there is something unusual in Addresses to 
Women, by Abbé Huvelin, edited by Abbé E. Gibert-Lafon, and 
translated by Margaret Smith-Masters (B.O. & W.: 5s.). Though 
it is a volume of notes and little more, though none of them 
come from the pen of the Abbé himself, but rather are hasty jot- 
tings of the things he said, still the personality pierces through, 
with that unflinching expression of truth for which he was so well 
known, and which won to him men so different as von Hiigel and 
de Foucauld. In this collection of Addresses we may specially 
notice his insight into the significance of motherhood. Over and 
over again he comes back te mothers, speaking to them of their 
glory and their joy, their responsibility and their danger, their 
anxieties and the reward that must come of fidelity. The book 
teems with telling sentences; in parts it might almost be printed 
as usually the Imitation of Christ is printed. 

The second volume of Apologetics for the Pulpit, by Father 
Aloysius Roche (B.O. & W.: 6s.), deals specifically with the 
Church. As before, in his desire to provide the hard-worked priest 
with ample material ready to hand, Father Roche writes freely, 
dividing and sub-dividing as he proceeds, giving ample illustrations 
with references to Scripture and to modern writers. There are 
forty discourses, but many of these could easily be divided further. 
While the Reformation, and all that has come after it, especially 
in England, is amply treated, many priests will value most the 
series on the Church’s relation to Liberty, Progress, Culture, etc., 
with which the book concludes. 
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DEVOTIONAL. 


Father Edward Leen’s recent work, ‘‘Progress through Prayer,”’ 
which met with so great a welcome, is now followed by a sequel, 
In the Likeness of Christ (Sheed & Ward: 7s. 6d.). In a long 
introduction, which should on no account be missed, the author 
reveals his purpose, and the manner by which he would attain it; 
briefly, by contemplating Christ ‘‘in habit found as man’’ he would 
have man build himself up ‘‘in the likeness of Christ.’’ To this 
end he selects and considers typical scenes from the Gospels in 
order to discover there the Ideal of mankind, His qualities as such, 
and just those things which may find reflection in ourselves. Father 
Leen’s spirituality is dynamic; he believes that a tree is known by 
its fruits and that charity is a consuming fire. Italicized sentences 
strewn throughout the book may well be taken as a running sum- 
mary of most that he has to teach. 

A retreat founded on a book of the Old Testament suggests 
something of unusual interest. Such is Prophets and Princes, by 
Dom Hubert van Zeller (B.O. & W.: 5s.), which consists of twelve 
discourses on the chief characters in the Fourth Book of Kings. 
Dom Hubert has endeavoured to make these characters live and, 
at the same time, has let us see that, good or evil, they are only 
types of human nature, then and now. In spite of the author’s 
disclaimer at the beginning, not a little knowledge of Bible history 
has gone to the making of these discourses; the reader will be 
especially grateful for the details in each picture which make it 
almost seem one of our own time, with lessons to adapt it to our 
own experience. 

A new book by ‘‘Lamplighter,’’ entitled A Week of Commu- 
nions (Sheed & Ward: 2s. 6d., wrapper, 1s. 6d.), again illustrates 
that familiarity without loss of dignity which is characteristic of 
her style. It is a brave attempt to bring actual meditation into the 
lives of quite young children. It begins with seven scenes taken 
from the life of Our Lord, and meditates on them as a child might 
meditate, with appropriate affections and colloquies. Seven other 
“‘scenes’’ follow, but the child is shown how it can do something 
for itself. Lastly a whole series of ‘‘sevens’’ is suggested, letting 
the child work out its own prayer from beginning to end, with 
only the headline provided. The book suggests many ways of 
approach in prayer to the Blessed Sacrament. ° 

The priest knows what his vocation means, for himself and for 
others, but every priest loves to have his knowledge revived. In 
The Greatest Calling, by the Most Rev. S. Waitz, D.D., Prince 
Archbishop of Salzburg, translated by the Rev. Joseph Stang 
(Coldwell: 6s. 6d.), this is done by means of retreat meditations, on 
familiar subjects, and along familiar lines, but keeping the priest 
in mind all the time. The Archbishop writes with intimate dis- 
cernment, and is not afraid to speak intimately, even of the little 
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things which make so much difference in the life and work of a 
priest. Illustrations, many of them taken from the state of the 
world to-day, will make him realize both the responsibility and the 
glory that is his as a leader in Christ’s companies. The final 
meditation, on the Last Judgment considered as the last High 
Mass, is strikingly original. 

The seventh volume of the Geuvres choisies de Saint Jean Eudes 
contains the longest of his works, Le Coeur admirable de la Trés 
Sacrée Mére de Dieu (Lethielleux: 25.00 fr.). In many ways it 
is also the most important, since this devotion was a special feature 
of the Saint. The method of the book is the same as we find else- 
where; swiftly written, it would seem, by one to whom words 
come easily, who has the gift of catching light from any source, 
and of reflecting it coloured by his own quick imagination. The 
book lays down the foundations of the devotion to the Heart of 
Our Lady; such is the scaffolding on which it is built. But for 
the work of building St. John draws from all kinds of sources; 
from Scripture and the Fathers, from theologians and mystics. 
He quotes from them, or alludes to them, but all the time he is the 
apostle who thinks of his people, and draws for them the lessons 
he would have them learn, or writes for them prayers by which 
their hearts may be lifted up to the heart whose virtues he preaches. 
One chapter, an explanation of the Magnificat, is very charac- 
teristic of the Saint and his method. The volume concludes with 
a good index which may considerably help the reader of these 600 


pages. 
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ASCETICAL. 


By the death of Mr. Algar Thorold we have lost, perhaps, our 
best translator of French spiritual books. His last work Ordeals 
of Souls (B.O. & W.: 5s.), consists of a further series of letters 
of Caussade, dealing especially with the attitude to be maintained 
in various states of spiritual trial. The first principle is that which 
runs through all Caussade’s teaching : that of seeing the hand of 
God ‘‘disposing all things sweetly’’ to His own ends. Equally 
emphasized is the manner in which God draws the soul to complete 
detachment, further than it could hope to attain by effort of its 
own. The letters teem with other spiritual counsels, sentences 
which sum up a whole subject, and which lose nothing in their 
admirable English version. 

A new textbook of mystical theology, Ascetice et Mystice 
Summa, by R. P. Chrysogonus a Jesu Sacramentato, O.C.D., trans- 
lated into Latin by R. P. Joseph Antonio a Puero Jesu, O.C.D. 
(Marietti: 10.00 1.), while following the ordinary divisions of the 
subject, specializes throughout on the dogmatic aspect. The author, 
it is true, distinguishes between Ascetic and Mystic, treating them 
apart, the one as leading to the other, and considers Acquired 
Contemplation as belonging to the first; but this is only to accept 
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a common use of the terms now in vogue. We confess we would 
prefer the older and more accurate usage, seeing that, in practice, 
they cannot be separated. The dogmatic study of mysticism raises 
many questions which are otherwise easily passed over; for in- 
stance, how far the soul in ecstasy may be said to merit. A very 
copious analytical index, together with a long bibliography add 
considerably to the value of the little volume as a work of reference. 


Non-CaTHOLIc. 


Dr. Lowther Clarke’s collection of essays entitled Divine 
Humanity (S.P.C.K.: 5s. n.) is a sequel to a previous work and 
gathers up the products of the last seven years. The papers are, 
for the most part, attempts to explain and illustrate the doctrine 
of the Incarnation. On the title page there is a quotation from 
St. Cyril of Alexandria, giving the Saint’s profession of faith in 
the union of two natures in Our Lord. This is the conception of 
Divine Humanity—the doctrine defined by the Council of Chalce- 
don—that the author has been led by his studies to appreciate 
better. It must not, however, be supposed that his views on the 
Word Incarnate would have been acceptable to the Fathers of 
Chalcedon. He tells us that the article of the Creed, ‘‘He shall 
come again with glory, to judge the living and the dead,’’ is 
necessarily symbolic; and that if the teaching of Our Lord which 
it is intended to summarize assumes a different aspect, then the 
interpretation of the Creed follows suit (p. 38). A similar conclu- 
sion is reached after a study of the story of the Magi: ‘“‘it be- 
comes a matter of little importance whether or not there was an 
actual historical event’’ behind it. Yet Dr. Clarke is thoughtful 
for those to whom such views of Christian origins are discourag- 
ing. All along he bears in mind ‘‘the terrible complication of the 
Synoptic problem, which causes some to despair of finding the 
real Jesus.’’ This has led him ‘‘to try the experiment of taking 
certain passages as practically verbatim and authentic reports of 
His words.’’ Further experiments of this kind might well result 
in a decline of the vogue so far enjoyed by the Higher Criticism. 
Still, the author does not pose as an opponent of the critics: he 
shows himself able to direct the reader to much of their recent 
work, some of which may have permanent value. It is to be 
regretted that he makes slight use of Catholic works, particularly 
in his treatment of ‘‘the mode of Divine indwelling.’’ Modern 
psychology, in this connexion, seems a poor substitute for orthodox 
theology. 

As the Rev. A. H. Rees shows in Eucharistic Doctrine and 
Reunion (‘‘Theology’’ Occasional Papers, No. 4; S.P.C.K.: 1s.) 
the essential idea of the doctrine of Transubstantiation is rooted in 
the traditional teaching of East and West alike. In order to pave 
the way to unity, Mr. Rees attempts to explain the Anglican 
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rejection of the Tridentine decree as a general misconception of its 
meaning, but he is hard put to it in explaining away Article 
XXVIII. His own view is that the formularies of the Church of 
England teach the Real Presence ; that this doctrine involves Tran- 
substantiation as defined by Trent; and that Transubstantiation 
is simply a more exact definition of the Real Presence, not, as its 
opponents erroneously imagined, a declaration of the manner of 
Our Lord’s presence. The inference is that there should be no 
obstacle in the way of Reunion in matters of Eucharistic doctrine. 
Catholics, on the other hand, hold that although Transubstantia- 
tion is implicit in the words of Consecration by which the Real 
Presence is effected, yet the dogmas of the Real Presence and of 
Transubstantiation are separate, the latter expressing the belief 
that the former is effected by the conversion of the substance of 
the bread and wine into the substance of the Body and Blood of 
Our Lord. Hence the catena of Anglican believers in the Real 
Presence quoted by Mr. Rees does not prove Anglican belief in 
Transubstantiation. 
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HISTORICAL. 


Clement VII, as Pastor remarked, has never had a biographer. 
There are some, maybe, who think that he has hardly had justice 
done to him by historians in their narrative of the stirring events 
with which he was so closely connected. Certainly, Judge 
Crabités is of this opinion, and in his Clement VII and Henry VIII 
(Routledge: 12s. 6d.), he endeavours to redress the balance, at 
least, as regards the part played by the Pope in the royal divorce. 
The work throughout lays stress on the legal aspects of the sub- 
ject, and is a frank and honest piece of advocacy, written in a 
lively style, but occasionally lacking that clarity of presentation 
so essential for good historical writing. Here and there the author 
makes a point in favour of Clement, but offers little of solid argu- 
ment to overthrow the main verdict of history, that the Pope’s 
conduct was weak, vacillating and even tortuous, especially in the 
matter of the Decretal Bull, though it is generally recognized that 
the difficulties of his position afford some mitigation of that cen- 
sure. The work appears to be popular rather than scholarly, based 
not on a personal study of the original documents, but on secondary 
authorities ; and few even of these are cited. Apart from a solitary 
reference to a single article, no mention is made of the primary 
studies of Ehses, or of the summary of his conclusions by Gairdner 
in the English Historical Review of 1896 and 1897; nor is there 
even one reference to the works of Professor Pollard. In fact, 
the impression is left that however well intentioned and however 
well versed in legal matters the author may be, he has undertaken 
a difficult task far too lightly and without sufficient historical 
equipment. 
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Miss M. V. Clarke’s death was a serious loss to the study of 
medieval English history; but fortunately, she was able to leave 
her work on Medieval Representation and Consent ready for pub- 
lication. The title is somewhat misleading and the scope of the 
work is better indicated by the sub-title ‘‘A Study of Early Parlia- 
ments in England and Ireland with special reference to the Modus 
Tenendi Parliamentum.’’ The contrast between title and sub-title 
indicates one of the principal faults of the work. It was originally 
intended to be an investigation of the Modus, a fourteenth-century 
document whose value for the early history of Parliament has been 
underestimated by earlier workers. The investigation was long 
and intricate, and in its course Miss Clarke wandered into many 
different fields, the early history of the English and Irish Parlia- 
ments, a study of the origin and growth of the doctrines of con- 
sent and of representation, and even of anti-clericalism in four- 
teenth-century England. This is confusing. The reader wonders 
whether the work is intended to be a study of the Modus in the 
light of the early history of the English and Irish Parliaments, or 
of these Parliaments in the light of the Modus. With all due re- 
spect to the memory of a very able scholar, it may be said it would 
have been possible to make a careful study of the Modus without 
travelling so far afield. Nevertheless, the work is valuable. Miss 
Clarke proves that the Modus belongs to the closing years of the 
reign of Edward II and is of value for the study of the early history 
of Parliament. More important still, she shows that the Irish 
Parliament of the later Middle Ages is the parliament of the Modus. 
And even though some of the matter introduced may seem unneces- 
sary, it is none the less interesting ; for instance, the emphasis she 
lays on the importance of ecclesiastical institutions in the develop- 
ment of Parliament. (Longmans: 18s. n.) 

A History of the Gurdwara Shahidganj, Lahore, by Ganda 
Singh (Khalsa College, Amritsar: 4.00 annas), tells the story of 
the Sikh shrine in Lahore round which there has been much com- 
munal fighting, to bloodshed in recent years, the Muslims claiming 
it as theirs. The author, himself a Sikh, gives the Sikh side of 
the controversy, and he does his work well; he relies chiefly on 
Government documents and Court decisions, making a case which, 
to the outsider, seems convincing. 

The very ancient Order of the Knights of the Holy Sepulchre, 
after centuries of achievement, in which its members fought nobly 
for the Cross in every country of the Levant, and the Canons of 
the Order established houses in every country of Europe, fell 
gradually into decay. An attempt was made in 1558 to restore the 
Order to its ancient power and glory, but for various reasons the 
whole plan came to nothing. It still survives though its main oc- 
cupations have gone. A pamphlet called Contribucién al Estudio 
de la Orden del Santo Sepulchro (Edit. Serdfica, Vich: 5 ptas.), 
by Sr. Norman J. Cinnamond, member of the Catalonian Chap- 
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ter of the Order, gives all the documents relative to the history 
of this attempt. 
BIOGRAPHICAL. 

This year is the centenary of the death of the great French 
scientist Ampére; hence the re-issuing of the biography by C.-A. 
Valson, André«Marie Ampére (Vitte, Paris and Lyons: 10.00 fr.), 
first published in 1885. The present edition is the fourth. Ampére 
is an outstanding example of the union of religious faith with 
eminence in the natural sciences. Quite apart from its scientific 
achievements his life is full of interest. Before he was twenty he 
saw his father carried off to perish on the scaffold—a loss which 
for a time reduced him to a state almost of idiocy. He became a 
practising Catholic shortly before the death of his first wife. A 
period of acute doubt followed, but he regained, apparently perma- 
nently, the tranquillity of his religious conviction. The period of 
his greatest scientific work, 1817—1836, coincided with that of his 
deepest religious fervour. 

In Cecilia, Another of St. Thérése’s Little Legion (Ouseley: 
3s. 6d.), Father Benedict Williamson continues his apostolate of 
literature for young people, beginning at Lisieux, and finding 
echoes of St. Thérése in many similar souls. In the present volume 
he goes through the life of an Italian child, much of it written by 
herself, which is a marvel of spiritual precocity. One closes the 
book wondering how many English children could, even if they 
would, accept Cecilia as a model; certainly not one, we think, 
would attempt to keep a journal such as hers. Still, God is won- 
derful in His saints; and this child’s growth, vocation and death 
will illustrate how the working of the Holy Spirit adapts itself to 
nature and nurture. 

The second of the series of Lives for Children, published by 
Burns, Oates & Washbourne (price, 1s.), is that of St. John Bosco, 
by Wilkinson Sherren. The chapters are short, each with a tell- 
ing title; they are full of vivid incidents from beginning to end. 
The style has in view the schoolboy ; at the same time it is seldom 
merely colloquial; while the author descends to the child’s level 
he does not condescend. 

To inaugurate a new series of biographical studies, but not 
strictly biographies, entitled ‘‘Idéalistes et Animateurs,’’ two ex- 
cellent volumes have been issued, Le Vrai Visage d’Eve Lavalliére, 
by Elie Maire, and Sainte Bernadette, Bergére en Chrétienté, by 
Chanoine Joseph Belleney (Bonne Presse: 7.00 fr. each). The 
titles of the two volumes state fairly clearly the authors’ purposes. 
In the first an effort is made to preserve the true portrait of the 
already famous modern Magdalen; the second gives to Bernadette 
her due honour as the shepherdess round whose feet gather the 
sheep of Christ’s flock. Both authors cover a field worked over 
by others, yet add much of their own; both write with that en- 
thusiasm and warmth which our English cannot express. 
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Professor J. Coppens, of the Catholic University of Louvain, 
has been well inspired to publish a full memoir of Canon Van 
Hoonacker, who was one of the most distinguished scholars of 
that University, and one of the most able biblical scholars in the 
Church—Le Chanoine Albin Van Hoonacker: son enseignement, 
son @uvre et sa méthode exégétique (Desclée : 50.00 fr.). The excel- 
lent photograph which serves for frontispiece shows us a face and 
head in which it is easy to read strength of character, learning, 
and a saving humour. An outline is given of the Canon’s career, 
with a summary of his treatment of the various Old Testament 
problems, and an indication of his principles and methods. A 
valuable bibliography shows the wide range of his interests, but 
nothing, we feel sure, will bear comparison with his edition of the 
minor prophets, published in French in 1908, a full and thorough 
work which the serious student will always need to consult. Driven 
to England by the Great War, he received a kindly welcome at 
Cambridge from Swete, Burkitt, Emery Barnes and others, and 
continued to do valuable work both in the University and for 
Catholics. At this time he wrote some articles in the Expositor, 
and published some other matter in English. We should have 
welcomed a somewhat fuller treatment of this English aspect of 
his life and work, but doubtless it would not have had sufficient 
interest for the readers of this volume. For the most part he 
wrote his scientific articles in French, but he also published a fair 
amount in Flemish. May he find many worthy successors in his 
Alma Mater, the University of Louvain. 

A new Short Life of St. Francis of Assisi, by Anne Pritchard 
(B.O. & W.: 2s. 6d.), is a free adaptation of the Life by St. Bona- 
venture, in modern dress. The digressions of the larger work have 
been omitted, and the author has kept to the events which 
make the life read like a fairy tale; in this condensed form the 
book becomes a companion to the Fioretti, for it is a series of anec- 
dotes, one after another. One is rather surprised at reading ‘‘the 
Little Portion’’ for the Portiuncula, but at least it reminds the 
reader of the origin of the name. The book is adorned with a 
number of beautiful illustrations. 


VERSE. 


Poetry lovers will welcome Selected Poems (Nelson: 3s. 6d.), 
some specimens of the fine poetry of Mr. Wilfred Childe who stands 
in the forefront of our living poets. May the inconsequent re- 
viewer be pardoned for singling out from a volume of elusive 
mysteries caught in the net of a poet’s thought the ‘‘Prayer to 
Our Lady of the little Cats’’? It contains all the exquisiteness 
bestowed on higher themes. But throughout, it is the poet who 
breathes beauty and wonder into his theme as he probes down to 
truths hidden from others. There is surely much truth in his 
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realization of the glory that is given to God by the little living 
things, down to those who 

‘‘Make whirring music, the wise grasshoppers, 

Plying their legendary psalteries.’’ 

Miss Mary Teresa Parnell’s Out of the Mists tells of a poet’s 
search for the Uncreated Beauty and of a convert’s road to Truth. 
The collection of poems, all of high artistic merit, consist of 
Nature, Love and Religious poetry, and in this progression the 
writer shows how her eyes were ‘‘opened to Beauty,’’ to quote 
a phrase in the dedication. Apart from its distinct literary merit, 
this little volume gives an original and yet strikingly sincere con- 
tribution to convert literature, and all without a line of controversy, 
still less, preaching. Here is a post-War utterance: ‘‘Thank God 
that I have lived through all these years of splendid pain.’’ All 
the sorrow in this brave little book leads up to that triumphal note. 
But the lighter note is not lacking. It plays its part in the bear- 
ing of the message. The book is published by Philip Allen at 
2s. 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Readers who have enjoyed Yesterdays of an Artist-Monk will 
welcome its successor, In Quest of Beauty, by Dom Willibrord 
Verkade, O.S.B. In this volume the artist-monk of Beuron takes 
us through the period of his religious life; first from the novitiate 
to the priesthood, and then on various commissions to different 
places, to which he has been sent to decorate houses of God—Italy 
and Monte Cassino, Vienna, Munich, the ‘‘Dormitio’’ in Jerusalem, 
and elsewhere. In all these places he gives free rein to his judg- 
ment on art and artists; from which both craftsman and amateur 
may learn very much. Of one thing one feels sure: Dom Verkade 
must be a delightful man to meet. (Kenedy: $2.15.) 


PERIODICAL. 


The twenty-sixth volume of Historical Records and Studies pub- 
lished by the United States Catholic Historical Society (New York), 
begins with an address, interesting because of many personal de- 
tails, commemorating the hundred and fiftieth anniversary of St. 
Peter’s, New York, whose history reflects the record of the Catho- 
lic Church in the United States. There follows a long study of the 
machinations of both North and South in the Civil War to secure 
recruits, especially from Ireland. But most interesting of all, to 
the European reader, is the study of the Slavery Question as it is 
reflected in the newspapers of the period, Catholic and others. We 
are led to believe that the North was not so altruistic as might 
have been supposed; that the various Protestant bodies were 
usually at one extreme or the other; that Catholics had the ad- 
vantage of sound principles, and so were more evenly consistent. 
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